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Pig. 2.—Kiit Surr ror Boy rrom 
to 8 Years o.p.—Cut Pattern, 
No. 3438: Pricer, 20 Cents. 
For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. IV., Figs, 18-24. 


Fig. 1.—Deess ror Gm rrom4_—sE 
to 8 Yr ARS OLD.—CuT PATTERN, 4 
No. 3437: Paicr, 20 Cents. 
For description see 
Supplement. 


Fig. 4.—Dress ror Boy rrom 2 
to 4 Yrars oup.—Crr Patrern, 
No. 3440: Pricer, 15 Cents, 
For description see 


Fig. 3.—Bratwrp Casumerr Dress, 
Front.—[{For Back, see Page 309.) 
Cut Pattern, No. 3439: Potonaise, 
25 Cents; Sxriet, 20 Cents. 


For description see Supplement. Supplement. 
Fics. 1-6.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SPRING AND SUMMER 


A SIMPLE FLOWER GARDEN. 

T may be only the size of a city yard, or possibly a straight bed 
against the fence; but however humble in proportions, it 
can be made, with care and judgment, a very Eden of blooming 
beauty. The great secret of success in a tiny garden is not to at- 
tempt variety, but to avoid crowding twenty species of plants where 
there is not room for more than six, and to keep all of each kind 
in their own particular place, instead of scattering the individual 
plants broadcast over the whole plot. Thus a bed composed en- 


tirely of pansies, sweet-peas, geraniums, verbenas, roses, or pinks | 


is far more effective in a small space than a general mixing up of 
these varieties; and as they are prolific in blossoms, the garden 
that can count upon them as inmates is always sure of a succes- 
sion of bloom. 

The first requisite in any garden is to see that the soil is in 
proper condition to nourish the plants ; it should be both light and 
rich, and if not endowed with these characteristics by nature, it 
should be helped to them by art, as represented by thorough dig- 
ging and manuring. All lumps should be pulverized, and all 





| stones ejected; and if the beds are raised a little above the walks, 


better drainage is secured than when on a level. Wood ashes and 
iron (old filings) are among the most valuable fertilizers for blos- 
soming plants, and will brighten both flowers and foliage. 

Circular and oval-shaped beds seem more suitable for small 
gardens than complicated devices like ribbons, ete., and they are 
very easily marked out. For the first, a stick planted in the ground 
should have a string attached, and a second stick at’the other end 
of the string; the length of this string is regulated by the desired 
size of the bed, for by drawing the stick at the end of it as far 
around the central one as it will go, a perfect circle is formed. A 
long line drawn from end to end, and a shorter one across the 
centre, make a good foundation for the oval, which can then be 
traced out by degrees. Low-growing annuals make pretty edgings 
for these beds, and even grass is pleasing when kept properly 
trimmed ; but a plain board edging, painted brown, is more dur- 
able, and saves a deal of trouble. 

Geraniums and verbenas are perhaps the most satisfactory of 
bloomers for a limited space ; but it must be remembered that both 
have a somewhat morbid appetite for sand and sunshine, and es- 





Fig. 5.—Pratw anp Prato Woon 
Dress.—Cut Patrern, No. 3441: 
Basque, Over-Skirt, anp Skirt, 


For description see Supplement. 
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Derss ror Grrr rrom 
Cur PaTresn, 


Fig. 6. 
To 15 Years op. 
No. 3442: Prior, 
For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No, L., Figs. 1-9. 


25 Cents. 
20 CeNTSs EACH. 


pecially for the latter. The brilliant blaze of a bed of scarlet 
geraniums will brighten the dullest surroundings; but the rose 
scarlet should be selected in preference to the yellow, which will 
be found too startling in a small garden 

Searlet flowers do not harmonize with the pink of roses and 
other desirable plants, and careful attention to the combination of 
colors is almost as important in a diminutive plot of ground as in 
a bouquet. A little care will make growing flowers as agreeable 
to the eye as the most tastefully arranged vase or basket. 

Every one loves roses, and a single rose and bud surrounded by 
the foliage with which nature has provided it, in a trumpet-shaped 
glass or dainty vase, is a bouquet of itself. But the leaves must 
be as perfect as the flower—not worm-eaten, nor incrusted with 
that wretched little green bug that shows such poor returns for 
being “ fed on roses.” A hot-water bath will kill these destroyers, 
but if it is over two seconds in duration, it will also kill the plant. 

The ever-blooming roses are the only desirable kind for a small 
garden, and a dozen or two of these will furnish a liberal amount 
of beauty and sweetness from June till November. A bed made 
up of the rosy pink Duchess of Brabant, Melville, Empress of 
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Russia, and Regalis, the pure white Marie Guillot, 
Bella, and Washington, and the crimson Victor 
Verdier, Jacqueminot, and Agrippine, are not only 
charming, but hardy as well, and will abundantly 
repay care and culture 

The delivately beautiful and fragrant tea-roses 
are also prodigal of blossoms; and among them 
the Gloire de Dijon is not only a perfect rose, but 
an ambitious climber. It has a great many at- 
tractions; aad what is very rare, the half-open- 
ed bud and full-blown rose are equally perfect. 
There is always a succession of bloom, and the 
flower does not soon wither; the foliage is a beau- 
tiful glossy green ; it is a climber and rapid grow- 
er, One bush has in the last ten years covered 
the side of a house, and is now one mass of bud, 
If possible, a 
southwestern exposure should be given it. Sa- 


blossom, and perfect leaf spray. 


frano, Bon Silene, and the magnolia-scented De- 
voniensis also belong to this charming family. 

Roses are disappointing unless their condi- 
tions are thoroughly understood ; but these con- 
ditions are nearly always possible of attainment. 
The first is what the gardeners call “a stiff 
loamy soil” highly enriched; and the second, a 
The last quality may 
be insured by means of an old fruit can, pierced 
with one or two pin-holes, and sunk in the ground 
near the roots of each plant. When the can is 
filled the water will trickle into the ground very 
A quart can 
of water will last for several days; it should 
then be refilled 

A garden of if only a few 
yards in diameter, yields the best possible re- 
turns for intelligent cultivation; and the most 
successful way of planting such a garden is to 
order young plants, that have never bloomed, of a 
florist, as they can be sent hundreds of miles by 
mail and arrive in good condition, 

The heliotrope is another fragrant and most 
satisfactory plant for a small bed, as it is a per- 
sistent bloomer, and increases rapidly in size. It 
is invaluable too for cutting, and is in every way 
desirable. 

Annuals, except a few like the sweet-pea, can- 
dytuft, mignonette, ete., ave less profitable in a re- 
stricted space than bedding plants, as there are 
too many weeks of bareness before any returns 
are made in the shape of blossoms. When used, 
it is better to start them in-doors, that they may 
get through with the struggles and drawbacks of 
early infaney before it is time to plant them in 
the open border. 

But these plants all require sunshine, and as 
the smallest gardens are to be found within city 
limits where sunshine does not prevail, it is well 
to remember that some shy blossoms delight in 
shade, and must absolutely be screened from the 
ardent rays of the sun. Beautiful velvet-eyed 
pansies bloom their very brightest in shady spots 
where the ground is rich and moist ; and lilies-of- 
the-valley, forget-me-nots, daisies, lobelias, violets, 
periwinkles, and a host of other lovely things will 
thrive in a sunless yard, and turn its gloom into 
beauty 

An ivy background against the fence, covering 
end and sides alike, is an admirable beginning 
for a city garden, whether shaded or sunny, and 
some low shrubs at the farther end would have 
a particularly good effect. But these should not 
be allowed in any other part of a small garden, 
as by making a break in the outline they cause 
the space to appear less than it really is. When 
the flower beds consist entirely of narrow bor- 
ders against the fence they should be planted 
with two or three rows of well-contrasted flowers 
up to the ivy background. An edge of pansies, 
with white, pink, and red roses against the dark 
wall sereen, is only one of many beautiful com- 
binations; and various shades of geraniums or 
verbenas, edged with the buff-colored thunbergia, 
would make a brilliant garden. 

Eyen-where flowers will not bloom, green leaves 
will flourish, and foliage is always preferable to 
barg walls. Vines have a peculiar grace of their 
own, and ivy, Virginia creeper, and trailing myr- 
tle will:prosper under very discouraging circum- 
stances. Nowhere, in short, does the will so 
surely bring the way as in the flower garden pro- 
jected under difficulties. 


proper degree of moisture, 


slowly through these small holes. 


well-chosen roses, 









THE MIRROR. 

T seems strange to reflect that an article of 

such obvious and every-day utility as the mir- 
ror could have remained for any length of time 
uninvented after the advent of men and women 
upon the globe; their appearance, one would 
think, should have been coeval. In the time of 
Pompey the Italian belles and Brummels arrayed 
themeelves before a mirror of silver; and the Ro- 
man servants did not show “a sweet disorder in 
their dress,” for want of one of these elegant tri- 
fles, in the days of the first emperors. The pre- 
historic woman’s life must have been a mistake 
without it. How could the Cave-dweller have 
dwelt in contentment, or the Mound - builder, 
who, perchance, builded better than he knew ? 
In its absence one’s friends played the part of 
mirror, no doubt, and assured the anxious about 
the set of their clothes, if they wore any; and 
perhaps in those times people were all amiable 
and humble, and willing to take the opinion of 
their neighbors about their comeliness and style. 
Imagine us to-day leaving the question of our 
beauty to our friends, and not being able to form 
any opinion whatever upon the subject, except as 
a reflection of theirs! The man of the Bronze 
Age is thought to have worn very long and care- 
fully arranged hair, as indicated by the bronze 
pins found with the crescents used for pillows ; 
by what preternatural skill did he arrange this 
mass of hair without the kindly interference of 
the mirror? What a blighted existence must 
that of the Bronze woman have been if there 
were no mirrors extant to corroborate the flat- 
teries of her lover or her intimate friend! No 











wonder she developed into the Iron woman, with 
no looking-glass to alleviate the stern conditions 
of her lot! Travellers tell us that the women of 
Barbary are so fond of this article that they will 
not give it up, although after their day’s toil they 
are obliged to fetch water a mile or two with a 
piteher or goat-skin, but carry it upon their breasts, 
which surely indicates that the antique woman’s 
heart must have vearned for a more tangible re- 
flection of herself than brooks or polished stones 
could afford. 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 

AN OFFER TO YOUNG AMERICAN ARTISTS. 

For the best original drawing to illustrate 
AtrreD Domert’s “ Christmas Hymn”—the draw- 
ing to be suitable Sor publication in Harper’s 
MaGazine, and to be the exelusive work of an 
American artist not over twenty-five years of 
age — Messrs. Harren & Brorners offer an 
award of THREE THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
upon the honorable understanding that the sue- 
cessful competitor shall use the same for the pros- 
ecution of art study in one or more of the best 
American schools, including also a sojourn abroad 


| of at least six months for the study of the old mas- 





ters. The award will be paid in such installments 
and at such times as shall best suit the convenience 
of the recipient for the purposes specified. 

The drawings must be received by Messrs. 
Harver & Broruxrs not later than August 1, 
18838, addressed “ Art Competition, Harper’s Mag- 
azine, Franklin Square, New York”; and each 
must be designated by an assumed name or motto, 
which should also be given, together with the real 
name, age, and residence of the artist, in a sealed 
envelope accompanying the drawings, and not to be 
opened until the result of the competition shall have 
The name of the successful com- 
petitor will not be publicly announced until the pub- 
lication of the drawing. 

Mr. R. Swartn Grrrorp, N.A.; Mr. F. D. Mitte, 
A.N.A.; and Mr. Cuaries Parsons, A.N.A., Su- 
perintendent of the Art Department, Hanren & 
Broruers, will act as judges of the competition. 

It is intended to engrave the successful drawing 
as one page for Harver’s MaGazine of December, 
1883; and should other drawings submitted be 
Sound suitable, second, third, and fourth awards 
will be made, as follows: one page Harprr’s 
Werk cy, $300; one page Harpre’s Bazar, $200; 
one page Harper’s YounG Prope, $100. 

If the judges should decide that no one of the 
drawings is suitable, Messrs. Harper & Brotuers 
reserve the right to extend the limit of time and re- 
open the competition. 

Two Christmas Hymns by Aurrep Domertr 
have been published. That published in 1837 is 
the one for the illustration of which artis!s are in- 
vited to compete, and a printed copy of it will be 
sent on application to 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Frankiin Square, New York. 


been determined. 





THE GRASS OF THE FIELD. 


HEN the winter is at its uttermost 

point of deadness, with the ground 
like marble wherever it is bare, with a froz- 
en mail of ice and snow where it is covered 
that it seems beyond the power of any sun 
to reduce; when the trees are tossing their 
iron boughs; when leaves are gone, and 
nests forsaken, and no buds swell; when the 
color of the wide world is the grayness of 
death; when every dancing brook is in 
chains; when the wind smites through you 
with the chill and ineffable dread of a wind 
blown from the tombs; when all things sug- 
gest only the decay of nature—it is but half 
possible to believe in their resurrection, to 
think that fields will ever again be folded 
with velvety carpets of green turf, that 
dewy leaves will hang upon the bough, that 


| life will mount and blossom, and all these 


dead things rejoice once more in sunlight 
and sweetness. 

But when the first green grass, timid, pos- 
sibly, but certainly determined, shows its 
faint color in adim ribbon along the side of 
the highway, just one shade off the russet 
and into the green, how the pulse leaps and 


| the blood itself warms in the veins, and com- 


fort and content and the possibilities of re- 


| turning summer at last curl about the heart! 


The world is alive again, awake. This is 
the first slight tremble of the eyelash in 
the sleeper; to-morrow the birds will be 
here, and then blossoms, bees, songs, and 
sunshine. 

There is something in the first coming of 
the grass, that first answering to the touch 
of the sun, that swift, glad, quiet response, 
like “ Here I am!” that always calls to mind 
a thought, if not of the underlying provi- 
dence itself, at any rate of its messenger and 
servant. For, after all, what is there like 
the grass? It is almost universal; it is al- 
most imperishable. Clear away the winter 
snow, and hints of its greenness are under- 
neath, and only the fires of intense tropical 


| drought can destroy itsroots. A certain ten- 











der feeling about grass seems to belong to 
the people the world over. “ And God said, 
Let the earth bring forth grass,” is one of 
the first things we were told in the long ac- 
cepted history of the creation. The lush- 
ness of it, the amiability of it—to give it a 
personal attribute—the hurrying multitude 
of its spires, is known of old by the poets. 
“The wicked spring as the grass, and all the 
workers of iniquity do flourish,” cries the 
greatest of them, failing to find anything 
else that shall so express for him the vigor 
and numerousness of the wicked ; and when 
he wishes to prophesy the myriads of the 
offspring of JAcos, he cries, “ And they shall 
spring up as among the grass, as willows 
by the water-courses,” those willows by the 
brook being the beautiful oleander, by-the- 
way. They knew its beauty, too, those an- 
cient singers, when it came out clothing the 
brown hills of Palestine with emeralds; and 
as almost all lovely things do suggest eva- 
nescence to the poetic mind, so itsuggested to 
them the swiftly vanishing seasons of man’s 
life. “As the flower of the grass he shall pass 
away. For the sun is no sooner risen with 
a burning heat, but it withereth the grass, 
and the Hower thereof falleth, and the grace 
of the fashion of it perisheth.” It is the 
one perpetually recurring image of this sad 
thought. “As the grass withereth,” says 
IsalAH. “ As for man, his days are as grass,” 
says King Davip. “My heart is smitten 
and withered like grass. I am withered 
like grass,” says the Psalmist again, accus- 
tomed to the sight of the havoe wrought by 
fierce summer droughts. “For all flesh is 
grass, and all the glory of man as the flow- 
er of grass. The grass withereth, and the 
flower thereof falleth away. But the word 
of the Lord endureth forever,” says PETER, 
in remembrance of ISAIAH, and with a fine 
artistic contrast. Its suggestion, too, of a 
providential care of all nature, to the minds 
of those that have gone before us, is shown 
in those old words in St. MatrHew which 
weallknow. “If God so clothe the grass of 
the field, which to-day is and to-morrow is 
east into the oven, shall he not much more 
clothe you, O ye of little faith?” And the 
cheer and comfort of it were understood 
where the writer of Revelation noted that 
when the locusts come out of the smoke of 
the bottomless pit “it was commanded them 
that they should not hurt the grass of the 
earth”; and he knows of nothing worse to 
say at the opening of the seventh seal than 
that “all green grass was burned up.” 

What an ancient thing this little humble, 
happy, green-growing grass is these ancient 
words recall to us, the oldest and the young- 
est thing on earth. And it is such a com- 
mon thing too, It seems kindred in some 
way to every one of us. The rich can but 
tread on it, the poor can do no less; often 
our first carpet, always our last coverlet. 
No wonder it gives us confidence in protect- 
ing power, and in the recuperating force of 
the earth, and all its seasons, seeing how 
many seasons it has come to the front with 
its ever-springing procession, and how it 
belongs to us all alike, as the sun does and 
the sky. 

It is doubtless for this very reason, its 
promising power, the comfort the first 
glimpse of it brings to the heart weary of 
winter and all the cold similitudes of death, 
that better than the blooms of May, the roses 
of June, the gorgeous growth of middle 
summer, do we love the brave but tender 
grass that hears the first whisper of the sun- 
light, feels the first pulse of its warmth, 
and answers with all its devotion like a 
willing slave ready to do the bidding of its 
master. 





GAMES AND SONGS FOR 
AMERICAN CHILDREN. 


\ OTHERS who are beset by the constant in- 
IVE quiry, ‘‘ What shall we play ?” from restless 
children eager for amusement, will find a rich 
fund from which to draw in Mr. W. W. News t's 
interesting book, Games and Songs for American 
Children, just published by Harrex & Brotuers. 
And the children themselves will find it no less 
useful, both to refresh their memory and to teach 
them new sports, practiced in other parts of the 
country as well as in other days. Mr. NewE. 
has with painstaking care made a collection of 
this kind of hitherto neglected literature, which 
comprises all the games in popular use since the 
nation began, finding, he says, that “in this minor 
but curious branch of folk-lore the vein in the 
United States is both richer and purer than that 
so far worked in Great Britain.” In this unique 
manual we find, among others, Love Games, Play- 
ing at Work, Flower Oracles, The Pleasures of 
Motion, Guessing Games, Games of Chase, Games 
for Little Children, Ball, Marbles, and similar 
sports, Counting Rhymes, and all the familiar 
rounds of childhood, set to music, with the for- 
mulas of play that have been handed down from 
generation to generation of children. 

The book also possesses interest for readers of 
a different class, who like to study the correla- 
tion of manners and customs in different coun- 
tries. For the benefit of these the author fur- 
nishes a valuable appendix, in which these cor- 
respondences are briefly but lucidly noted, thus 
giving the book a permanent value to philologists 


and those interes‘ed in the study of folk-lore. 
The collection is the result of years of careful 
observation, and will prove an important addition 
to the library of every household. 





FASHIONABLE SPRING 
AMUSEMENTS. 


ry 0 the public a well-arranged private theatrical 

performance has two charms—a_ personal 
and a professional one. There is nothing so in- 
teresting to the neophyte as a peep behind the 
scenes, the well-known fascination of a “ part,” 
however humble, which makes one a component 
in the bewitching réle of the drama, that glitter- 
ing mosaic so attractive to the gazer and to the 
player. 

But the illusion soon vanishes before the ne- 
cessity of rehearsal and the frequent change of 
parts, for a stage-manager must hear his com- 
pany rehearse very often before he quite makes 
up his mind which is the best réle for each. The 
youngest man often has the voice, the gait, the 
figure, fitted for an old part, and a few touches of 
the paint-brush, simulating wrinkles, and a gray 
wig, make sixteen sixty much easier than sixty 
can be made to look like sixteen. No one knows 
until he or she tries what part nature has fitted him 
or her to play. As the atmosphere of the stage is a 
false perspective, subject to its own laws, it is fit 
and proper that these laws and these alone should 
govern. The young lady who studies for the 
stage soon learns this hard lesson; the amateur 
has to learn it also. 

The great moral virtues required for private 
theatricals are, first, amiability; secondly, con- 
stancy. The vices of the amateur stage are bad 
temper, a disobliging disposition, and a want of 
steadfastness to existing engagements. 

Young ladies take part in a play like the 
Princess, for instance, and hold the part a week; 
then, from caprice or disappointed vanity, or some 
even less worthy motive, they give it up, and 
send word that they “will not play.” The com- 
mittee, meantime, have gone on making arrange- 
ments, counting on the presence of these young 
actresses, and have arranged the other parts to fit 
them. The prodigious inconvenience, the wrong 
done by such inconstancy, bears no compar- 
ison to the value of the part, and no young lady 
should on any account take a part in a play, 
however small, unless she means to keep it. Let 
her imagine the piece of mosaic to which we 
have referred, and she will appreciate the neces- 
sity of a perfect whole, even in the smallest frag- 
ment, 

The recent performance of Tennyson’s Prin- 
cess in New York by a company of amateurs has 
opened a new field to the student of elegant lit- 
erature, and to the player in private theatricals, 
How many of Browning’s and Tennyson’s poems 
could be made into plays! This of the Princess 
is especially dramatic. It has been dramatized 
by Professor Shields, and is among the purest 
and most exquisite of poetic dramas. The com- 
pany who played it in New York were forced 
for lack of time to cut out much of the play, 
but, as it stands in print, what a treat it would 
be for the students of some country academy or 
rural circle ! 

It needs twenty young ladies for the female 
students, as many males, the Prince and Princess, 
Ladies Blanche and Psyche, Melissa and her mo- 
ther, a porteress, etc. The dresses should be one- 
half in violet satin or woollen academic gowns, 
the other half in yellow. The little Oxford cap 
should be made to match the dress. Strict uni- 
formity in dress is absolutely necessary, as the 
drill needs that to insure perfection in the pic- 
ture. The Princess should be in white, and rath- 
er regal, the Lady Psyche in yellow, the other 
two may choose what colors they please. The 
men are dressed exactly like the women, of course, 
as they are intended to deceive the Princess. The 
actors in New York wore a hood to their gowns, 
so as to conceal their mustaches. 

Music should accompany the different acts. 
Tennyson’s songs, which are most beautifully set 
to music, are the best things. Of course the 
girls come in singing that immemorial college 
hymn, the “ Lauriger Horatius,” and if any young 
lady takes her part in this pageant she should 
be sure to keep to it, as her defection after she 
has taken her place would ruin the drill. A _sol- 
dier should as soon run away from the field of 
battle as an actor from the scene of his promised 
action. In professional circles the defection of a 
person in the ranks is punished with loss of sala- 

ry and loss of place. 

Private theatricals are, under proper manage- 
ment, very improving exercises to the voice, the 
walk, the gesture, and to the pose of the figure. 
No young lady can have a better schooling. At 
Vassar College the amateur plays form a very 
important part of the college training. The learn- 
ing of a part strengthens the memory, The ne- 
cessity of remembering a cue is very urgent. 

The costumes should all be prepared together, 
after a model prepared by some artistic person. 
The designing of the costumes for the Greek 
play was a great part of that scholarly revival. 

The part of the managing committee for a 
great public entertainment is most trying. A 
perfect command of one’s temper, the most thor- 
ough amiability, the utmost prudence and tact, are 
required on the part of the unprofessional stage- 
manager. She has the most terrible trials. Just 
as her piece is well learned and all ready, her 
tickets all sold, her chief actress may fail her, 
and she seldom has an alternate. If her chief 
actress is true, her actors may play her false, and 
if no one else fails, her second lady often gets 
angry. Every one wants the first part. To those 
who have the gift to play upon this harp of a 
thousand strings, and make it give forth melody, 
must be awarded the highest praise. Such a stage- 





manager is a greater general than Wellington. 
She must soothe the irritated self-consciousness of 
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one, and the vanity of another. She must be 
firm and yet gentle. She has no hold upon her 
troupe save through their own sense of what is 
due to her. Alas! how few people in the world 
are thoroughly awake to the duty they owe to oth- 
ers! The amateur should try to find a play 
which plays itself, and therefore makes little de- 
mand upon the talents of the actor. Spectacular 
pieces, those with much incident, a great deal of 
stage business, to use a professional term: these 
are most necessary for the amateur. 

Not alone has 7he Princess interested the young 
persons who are in search of an amusing way of 
getting rid oftheir time, but alsoa quite original 
entertainment called a Kirmess, or Avrmes, has 
been performed at Delmonico’s. 

This is a very common amusement in Europe, 
but it is in the open air. It is, in fact, a Dutch 
fair, with booths, and dances, and bucolic music, 
and side shows, and all sorts of games. How la- 
dies were to do it at Delmonico’s was a question. 
They did do it, however, and very well. The 
large hall was surrounded with booths, where 
toys and books and confectionery were sold, and 
the young ladies were in fancy dress, Old and 
new Dutch costumes, from the lovely dress de- 
scribed in Alexandre Dumas’s novel of The 
Black Tulip, of the Frisian Bride, to Katrina 
Van Tassel in Washington Irving's story of The 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow, all were represented. 
The old Dutch jewelry, still in the families of the 
Suydams and Van Benthuysens, and Lansings 
and Van Aukens, the many ramifications of the 
Stuyvesant and 
trunks and again encircled youthful brows. 

Of course the tulip was freely used in decora- 
tion. “ A Dutch taste for tulips” has passed intoa 
proverb. The stately dances, the minuets, and the 
more sturdy and gay peasant dances around the 
May-pole enlivened the scene. The young people 
had been practicing the Dutch national dances 
for some time. As the evening wore on, the 
scene became very gay. A man with a monkey 
and hand-organ enlivened one part of the room, 
and the most determimed hurdy-gurdy ground 
away in another, A gronp of country people 
danced to the sound of a violin played under an 
imaginary tree. 
ed her wares. Grave and gay, prince and pea- 
sant, enlivened the scene. It was like one of 
Hogarth’s pictures. 

It would almost seem as if the extravaganzas 
of long ago—the lighter and brighter entertain- 
ments of the stage, exciting the imaginative fac- 
ulties rather than the intellectual—were coming 
back to us. The stories of Hans Christian An- 
dersen have been rendered into pretty plays in 
a parlor this winter for children of fourteen and 
a little younger. The ridiculous, old-fashioned 


A strolling ballad-monger shout- 


sentimental plays once learned by the amateur | 


actor are now out of favor, and if we have a 
good deal of the rough-and-tumble breakdown 
burlesques of the young college men, we certain- 
ly have a great deal of fun with them. The con- 
ventional rhymed jingle of these burlesques can 
convey a deal of wit, as we learn from the charm- 
ing productions of Gilbert and Sullivan. Ze 
Palace of Truth, amongst Gilbert’s plays, is ad- 
mirably adapted for amateurs. To be sure, he 
filched it from Madame De Genlis, who wrote it 
for her young pupils, but he has added his own 
bright wit. One can with a little ingenuity 
elaborate a very pretty drama out of a fairy tale, 
and incorporate into it some local idea. One 
might well write a play on the base and corrupt 
practices of amateur actors, showing how they 
take a part and then back out. That would draw. 

We can not help thinking that elegant, pure 
performances like The Princess will react upon 
the real stage, and drive from it the impure 
French drama, the vulgar opéra bouffe, and the 
grim satires upon men and manners with which 
it is now laden. Is it stretching our privilege as 
listeners too wide to ask that we may occasion- 
ally go to the theatre to see something manly, 
honest, and true, instead of to listen to confes- 
sions of villainy, and to see the lower side of our 
common nature? Why should we not trip to 
Fairy-land with “elves, tricksies, and hobgob- 
lins,” play with children amongst the flowers, 
hear about love and truth and kindness, rather 
than be treated to long disquisitions on political 
and social evils, or to grim satires upon social 
follies? The topics of the day are of course fair 
game to the satirist, but we should occasionally 
like a glimpse of Utopia. We all need a reac- 
tion from our russet cares, and an audience is 
always extremely indulgent to the funny man: a 
laugh is a coveted repose from the severe anxie- 
ties of life. 

Therefore the Kirmess, an apparent impossi- 
bility, an open-air fair within-doors, was a success. 
It amused every one, and gave the young ladies a 
busy fortnight in getting up the dresses, Perhaps 
they read more about their ancestors than they had 
ever done before. Perhaps the old legends may 
blossom into a thousand new romances, as Petrus 
and Katrina go down the outside and up the mid- 
dle, cross hands, and ladies’ chain. Yes, a la- 
dies’ chain which shall fast bind, fast find, for 
the longer dance of life. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MEN’S CLOTHING. 


NGLISH styles are still followed in men’s 

4A clothing, but are not closely copied or car- 
ried to the extreme except by immature young 
men, or older men of questionable taste. Busi- 
ness and travelling suits for spring and summer 
use are made of Cheviots and English mixtures 
in small checks, and occasionally small stripes 
are used. The coat may be the four-buttoned 
cut-away or the four-buttoned sack. In each 
case the fronts are single-breasted, and the coat 
is shorter than that of last season. There are 
also fitted coats and loose sacks made to be but- 
toned by only one button, or to leave open en- 





Lydig families, came out of | 





tirely. The whole suit is made from a single 
piece of cloth. The vest is single-breasted, and 
cut very high. The trousers are close - fitting, 
but not extremely tight. 


DAY DRESS AND VISITING SUITS. 


The day dress suit to be worn by the groom, 
ushers, and guests at day weddings, for day re- 
ceptions, day visits, driving, and for church, has 
a Prince Albert frock-coat of diagonal cloth, 
which is either dark blue or black. This double- 
breasted coat has silk facings, and is shorter than 
that formerly worn. The vest, of the same cloth, 
is cut high with a collar. The close-fitting trou- 
sers have narrow stripes of dark color. With 
this suit at day weddings this spring the prefer- 
ence has been for very light or else white otto- 
man or brocaded satin scarfs, closely knotted, 
with standing collars that meet in front, but dark 
sapphire blue and mottled satin scarfs are also 
worn both by groom and ushers when the bride 
and her maids wear full dress. Pale lavender 
or pearl-colored kid gloves stitched with black 
are worn by the gentlemen attendants at day 
weddings, or else gloves are omitted. 


FULL-DRESS EVENING SUITS. 


Full dress for evening remains unchanged, ex- 
cept that the swallow-tail coat is shorter than it 
has lately been made. This coat is usually of 
black broadcloth, though very young men who 
like innovations are having the entire dress suit 
of twilled black cloth. Breast facings are on 
dress-coats, and the collars are finished with 
braid and gimp. The vest, of the material of the 
coat, is cut to open low, and fastened by three 
buttons. The trousers worn with broadcloth 
dress-coats are of more elastic cloth or doeskin 
of the same jet black hue, and are trimmed with 
braid down the outside seams. These suits are 
not to be worn in the daytime, but are put on ev- 
ery evening by men of fashion when paying vis- 
its, and are de rigueur at formal dinner parties 
and evening entertainments. 





OVERCOATS. 


Spring and summer overcoats are short single- 
breasted sacks of diagonal cloths like those used 
for Prince Albert frock-coats ; occasionally Ve- 
netian cloths are used. They are made with silk 
facings, and the most fashionable colors are dark 
slate, brown, and olive. 


SHIRTS, COLLARS, AND CUFFS, 


The novelty in shirts is the use of repped 
piqué for the bosoms of shirts to be worn with 
the low-cut vest of full-dress suits. This piqué 
front is in plain shield shape, without pleating, 
and is fastened now by two studs, smaller than 
the single large stud so long in vogue. Linen 
shirt fronts also remain plain, having three thick- 
nesses of linen both for day and evening use; 
those worn in the daytime are entirely concealed 
by the high vest and knotted scarf. Percale 
shirts for summer and for travelling have stripes 
across the bosom, small checks, or Japanese fig- 
ures of dark colors on white ground. Standing 
collars are very generally worn; they are quite 
high, and are made to meet in front, or else near- 
ly touching ; 


those two inches high are consider- 
ed the sensible and moderate style, but extrem- 
ists have them made three inches high. Turned- 
down collars are not changed in shape, and are 
still worn by conservative men. Cuffs are either 
round or square cornered, with edges meeting 
when fastened by linked sleeve-buttons. 


SCARFS, PINS, ETC. 


The preference is for lighter scarfs for day 
use, and for those of small size tied in a close 
puffed knot instead of being in broad smooth 
folds as they have long been used. White or 
light-tinted brocaded satin in small figures, otto- 
man silks, and gros grain are the materials used, 
and there are many cross stripes of a color with 
white made of satin, These scarfs are now worn 
with any day suit, even with morning and street 
suits, though the dark richly colored satins are 
by no means abandoned, The novelty for full 
dress is the repped piqué tie to match the piqué 
shirt bosom, but the white cambric tie narrowly 
folded with square ends remains the favorite for 
dress; there are also “tape ties” of lawn stiffly 
starched and tied in a set bow for those who can 
not tie a bow properly; black satin ties are little 
used except by elderly men. Two small pearl- 
headed pins fasten the loops of light ties, or else 
a single larger pin that is also quite smail is thrust 
through the knot. Round heads of silver, a small 
trefoil, a tiny spider, a cat’s-eye,a leaf of emerald, 
or a sapphire bar are some of the designs for these 
small pins. A scarf-holder like a small clamp is 
used to catch the lower end of the scarf and hold 
it in place, 





HOSIERY, HANDKERCHIEFS, AND GOWNS, 


Black silk socks are worn on dress occasions, 
and with low Oxford ties or house slippers ; those 
entirely plain are liked best, or else with very 
slight embroidery or clocks at the sides. Lisle- 
thread socks are worn in very dark and quiet 
colors of blue, brown, or cardinal, either quite 
plain or with narrow stripes. New handker- 
chiefs have very narrow hems, only a third of an 
inch wide, and those for day use have spots or 
small colored figures on this hem. New bath 
robes of écru or white Turkish toweliing have 
borders of embroidery done in dark cashmere 
colors. English long coats for driving and trav- 
elling are straight sack shape, and are made of 
striped gray mohair, or plain éeru, or dust-colored 
mohair, Cheviot dressing-gowns imported from 
London are double-breasted, and long enough to 
reach the ankles. They are in mottled colors, or 
undefined plaids in which green, red, vellow, and 
blue are mixed; instead of a cord around the 
waist, they have a flatly folded sash only two 














inches wide made of the cloth doubled, and neat- 
ly finished on the ends with a fringe of cords in 
which all the colors of the fabric are repeated. 


SHOES AND GLOVES. 


Street shoes for spring are calf-skin buttoned 
gaiters with low square heels, and toes moderate- 
ly rounded or shaped according to the taste of 
the wearer, though the best shoemakers protest 
against narrow shoes with pointed toes. For the 
summer low Oxford ties laced across the instep 
will be made of calf-skin; the soles of these are 
not so heavy or so wide as those formerly worn. 
Dress shoes are buttoned gaiters made of patent- 
leather. The tendency is again toward wearing 
gloves at weddings and receptions, though at 
some of the fashionable spring weddings they 
have been omitted by the groom and ushers, as 
well.as the guests; when used they are of pear! 
tints with black stitching. For the street, at 
church, for driving or visiting, the red tan shades 
are chosen, fastened by two buttons, and with ot 
without stitching, though the preference is for the 
three broad lines of stitching in self-color of dark 
er shade seen on English gloves. 


HATS, 


Black silk dress hats for spring have a low 
bell crown about five and five-eighths inches high, 
and a wide brim with the Stanley curl measuring 
from one and seven-eighths to two and an eighth 
inches in width. Young men wear silk hats more 
than they formerly did, because these low crowns 
do not give an “elderly” look. Drab cassimere 
hats for summer dress will be shaped like the 
black silk ones just described. Felt Derby hats 
for business and general wear have the wid: 
Stanley curled brim, and a stiff round crown fou 
and a half to five and a half inches high. They 
are shown in black and brown for the spring, 
and in pearl-color for summer. For travelling 
is the Sans Souci, an English pocket hat of soft 
felt, not bound or lined, with a band of Russia 
leather inside, and capable of being folded in a 
very small space; this is of green, brown, blue, 
drab, or black felt to match the travelling suit. 
English tweed hats with gored crown and quilted 
brim are also used for négligé and travelling. 
The straw hat for midsummer will retain the 
sailor shape with low crown and broad stiff brim 
Mackinaw straw will be used again. There are 
also very fine Milan straws with higher square 
crowns and the English curled brim. 


LADIES’ RIDING-HABITS. 


Ladies’ riding-habits retain the English stvle 
with the narrow secant skirt that is so safe for 
horsewomen, the closely fitted trousers, and the 
neat postilion waist. Broadcloth is chosen for 
the basque and skirt, but a more elastic cloth, 
similar to Jersey cloth, is preferred for the trou- 
black, dark blue, dark 
green, brown, and olive. The simple little pos- 
tilion basque is lined with silk, interlined, and 
well padded to give a full bust. It is single- 
breasted, with high standing collar, and the cro- 
cheted bullet buttons that fasten it and fasten 
It has 
two short darts, and its front edges curve outward 
on the bust; it is only two or three inches below 
the waist line in front, and is still shorter on the 
hips, until it curves down to the short square 
basque, which has now no pleats, but is lined and 
interlined to stiffen it, is left open up the middle 
seam, and lapped an inch across from left to right 
at the waist line; there is a short side form on 
each side, and these are slightly lapped toward 
the open middle seam; two buttons define the 
waist line ; a cord edge of braid is the finish which 
is preferred to stitchings or galloon. The habit 
shirt is two and a quarter yards wide at the low- 
est edge, and is sloped perfectly plain at the top 
to dispense with gathers; for this reason elastic 
cloths are used that may be shaped to the figure 
smoothly, and thus avoid all clumsy fullness in 
the saddle. The tailor’s rule for the length of the 
habit skirt is to let the front just reach the floor 
when the wearer stands, and add to this ten 
inches for the greater lengths. This skirt is pe- 
culiarly gored to fit smoothly when the rider is 
seated in the saddle; it is opened on the left side, 
and there is a pocket in the placket seam; the 
top is faced instead of having a belt, and there is 
a row of hooks around it to fasten it to loops in- 
side the short postilion basque. The edge has a 
stitched hem two inches wide, and instead of be- 
ing weighted to keep it down when the horse is 
in motion, there is now a tape strap or loop on 
each side, and when a foot is passed through each 
of these loops the skirt is well held in place. 
The trousers may be short Knickerbockers if 
the wearer likes high boots, but are most usually 
long; the ribbed cloth of which they are made is 
like stockinet on the wrong side, and is smoother 
on the right, but without lustre; they are made 
to button in front, a cord is in the waistband to 
adjust them properly, and they are strapped un- 
der the feet. Such habits cost from $90 to $100. 
A high military collar of plain linen, or with a 
vine of fine embroidery near the edge, is worn 
with the habit, fastened by a very simple brooch. 
Sometimes for summer habits there is a notched 
collar, open at the throat, like those on gentle- 
men’s morning coats, and with these is a narrow 
scarf, also like those worn. by gentlemen. 
sleeves are too tight for cuffs, and the gloves of 
dog-skin, of undressed kid, or chamois, are loose- 
wristed to go outside of the sleeves, or else they 
are closely buttoned to pass inside the sleeves ; 
they are either slate or tan color. Jockey caps 
of the cloth of the habit are made by hatters, but 
the dressy hat for equestriennes in the Central 
Park is the black silk hat with bell crown and 
Stanley curled brim, trimmed with a narrow band 
and narrower binding on the brim. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
James W. Bett; 8. Bupp; Graze & McCreepy ; D. 
D. Youmans; and J. Lirter. 
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the tight sleeves are its only trimmings. 
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PERSONAL. 
Tue sight of ex-Mayor Hutcarnson, of Utica, 
caused EUGENI« to faint in the street, it is said, 
owing to his resemblance to the third NAPOLEON. 
-Miss M. BerHam- Epwakps, who, by - the- 
way, is a cousin of Miss AMELIA B. Epwarps, 
hus a charming serial now running through 
HAnkPer’s WEEKLY, by the name of Disarmed 
She is an erudite littérateur as well as brilliant 
novelist, a contributor to Punch, the Graphic, 
and Pudl Mall Gazette. 

The Democratic nominee for Governor of 
Georgia, Major Henry D. McDanre., served in 
the Confederate army, is a successful lawyer, al- 
though a stutterer, and is but forty-six, 

In the old ScHUYLER mansion at Albany, 
where ALEXANDER HAMILTON made 


love to his 





vife; where MILLARD FILLMORE was married, 
mad where SURGOYNE was a guest after his 
s ider, General Cuan tes Tracy, the other 
day, entertained Governor CLEVELAND at dinner. 


The average American 
Greenwood SUys, is more 
of France 

The BULL estate in Newport, Rhode Island, 
owned by Major Henry 
pied by 


dressmaker, Grace 
clever than her sister 


BULL, and now occu- 
ex-Mayor SWINBURNE, has descended 
from father to sou for about two and a half cen- 
turies, and there is no deed or record of a deed 
of it, Major BULL’s ancestor, one of the eighteen 
iginal settlers who went thers 






in 1636, having 








yht the property of the Indians. 

Phere are thirteen heirs between the throne 
of Bavaria and the Prince Louris Ferpinanp 
who t married the Infanta Paz of Spain. 
Her dowry was four hundred thousand dollars 
dow) hundred thousand in jewels, an annuity 
of a hundred thousand, and a wonderful trous- 
seau. The Infanta is attractive, with blue eyes, 
golden hair, and fine teeth, lively, particularly 
vell educated, and paints and plays with more 
than common talent. The trousseau employed 
four hundred seamstresses It includes bath 
ud bedroom linen. The bridegroom’s income 
is forty thousand dollars only 

Miss CLEONICE GENNADIUS, Whose pictures 
have won great admiration at the International 
Art Exhibition in Rome, has been named for 
membership of the Academy of Fine Arts in 
Athens—an unprecedented honor for a woman, 
and pleasant to have oceur in the cradle of the 





fine arts 
The Czarina has had her coronation mantle 


fitted on her by the famous embroiderer M. 





MarTINI. It is of supple gold tissue, with the 
heraldic eagle of the ROMANOFFs appliqué in 
black silk; on the heart of the bird the arms of 


Moscow, the sacred city; on the wings those of 
which the Czar reigns and 
of the Duchy of Finland. 

Professor H. H. Srraieur, of the State No 
mal School at Oswego, New York, will conduct 
a department of physical science and industrial 
education this year, which is to be a new feature 
of the Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute. 
There will be also a workshop and laboratory 
open for the use of students 

—The Pope has vouchsafed permission to 
Archbishop SpauLpiIne for the erection of a 
Catholic University in the United Siates, which 
will probably be at Milwaukee, and for which 
two million dollars have already been subscribed. 

—A church is being built at Jacksonville, 
Florida, by Mrs. Stowe 

—Priuce AUGUSTIN DE ITURBIDE, who has late 
ly arrived in the United States, is the grandson 
and only living descendant of the Mexican Em 
peror called the ‘f Liberator.”? His mother is an 
American, living in New York. He is a pleasant 
youth of twenty, and a republican at heart. 

—OLIVER WeNDELL HoLMgEs says that al 
though he has written many verses, his real po 
ems are the trees he has planted. ‘*‘ What are 
these maples, beeches, and birehes,’’? he asks, 
“but odes, idyls, and madrigals? What are 
these solemn pines, firs, and spruces but holy 
liymns ?”? 


the kingdoms ovet 





Glue-making seems to bring in money that 
sticks. Mr. SrepHens, the Mayor-elect of Cin- 
cinnati, who made his fortune in a glue factory, 


was once a cabin-boy on an Ohio steamboat. 

—Two pictures have lately found admittance 
to the French Academy painted by a grandson 
of Witiiam L. Manrcy, who bears his grandfa- 
ther’s name, and is but seventeen years old, the 
youngest exhibitor the Salon has ever known. 

A few Saturdays since Mr. BEECHER attend- 
ed the opera for the first time in his life. 

—Mr. Evarts’s latest witticism is to the effect 
that in Washington, during a late Administra- 
tion, water flowed like champagne. 

—Mr. ALEXANDER WILLIAMS retired a few 
weeks since from the firm carrying on business 
at The Old Corner Bookstore, of Boston. He 
has been for fifty years identified with the book 
business of that city. 

—Frep Doue.ass is to marry an accomplish- 
ed and handsome woman many years his junior 
and almost white, it is rumored. When, some 
forty years ago, he first visited the Northern 
town where lived the lately deccased Mr. Jert- 
MIAH Curtis, Mr. Curtis invited him to his own 
house, and just missed being mobbed in conse- 
quence. 

Miss ALICE LONGFELLOw, the poet’s daugh- 
ter, is the Vice-Regent for Massachusetts of the 
Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association, and has just 
issued an appeal for funds to set the Mussachu 
setts room there in order. 

—For promoting the establishment of the In- 
ternational College for Women, to be opened in 
Florence, Italy, « committee is formed in Cleve- 
land, Obio, consisting of Mrs. George H. Evy, 
Mrs. Sarau K. Bouton, Mrs. T. T. Seetye“, Mrs. 
F. C. Kerrn, and Mrs. J. E. Cary. 

—Several pages of manuscript written and 
signed by Joun Howarp Payne—consisting of 
a letter on the subject of founding a magazine, 
addressed to Joun H. Winrunop, Esq., presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Library Association, 
and dated January 11, 1889—are in the possession 
of Mr. Ernst T. Leg, of Calais, Maine. 

—The first speech in court of Postmaster-Gen- 
eral GRESHAM Was made when he was hardly 
more than a boy, and he was thought to speak 
with remarkable eloquence and logical force. 

—At the outbreak of the Crimean war an 
American, Dr. Epbwanp Berrian TURNIPSEED, 
who died lately in New York at the age of tifty 
four, joined the Russian army, and distinguished 
himself at Sevastopol, and was made a member 
of the orders of St. Aune, St. George, and St. 
Andrew, respectively, by the Czar. He was also 
the inventor of several surgical instruments uow 
n use. 











Fig. 1.—Ve.vet anp Macramé Lace 
Cotiar.—[See Fig. 2.] 





Fig. 2.—Macramé Lace ror Coiar, Fie. 
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Hanging Cabinet for Dressing-Room. 

Tuts small hanging cabinet is designed to hold 
perfumery, cosmetics, and other toilette articles. 
It is made of carved, ebonized wood, and is pro- 
tected by a plate-glass door furnished with a brass 
lock Inside are shelves divided into compart- 
ments, which are lined with colored silk, and fin- 
ished at the edge with strips of stamped and gild- 
ed leather. An embroidered panel or hanging is 
usually placed over the inner surface of the glass. 
Small shelves are attached at the top and bottom, 
and brackets for bottles in the angle on the sides. 
Two brass rings at the top serve for hanging it up. 


Fig. 1.—Youne Lapy’s Grapvuatina Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 2.—Youne Lapy’s Arrernoon Dress. 
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Fig. 2.—Brap-Work For CoLiar, Fie. 1, 


back (from left to right), passing the last bead, put 
the needle through the next, string on a black bead, 
and put the needle through the 6th of the first 6 
beads, string on one gold bead, and put the needle 
through the 5th of the first 6. Working forward, 
string on one black bead, and put the needle through 
the gold bead, a black bead, then put the needle 
through the next projecting bead, another black bead, 
and put the needle through the next projecting 
bead, string on 2 black beads for the edge, then, 
working back, pass the last and put the needle 
through the next, and sew on 3 black beads, alter- 
nately stringing on one bead and putting the needle 
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Vexrver Cottar with Cravat OF 
Foutarp anp Lace. 
For description see Supplement. 


Bead Mosaic Collar.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 

Tats collar, the whole of which is 
shown by Fig. 1 and a full-sized section 
by Fig. 2, is made of small cut jet beads 
and gold beads, The top and the sloped 
front edges are studded with large cut 
jet beads, and the lower edge is finished 
with a thick silk cord which terminates 
with bead tassels. Begin the work, 
which is executed in short rows forward 
and back across the collar, at the lower 
corner of the left end; use an ordinary 
sewing needle and strong black button- 
hole twist, and string on 6 black beads, 
then put the needle from right to left 
through the lst of the beads, and string 
on 2 black beads for the edge; work 


Fig. 1.—Puaiy axp Piarw Vewine Dress.—Front. 
[For Back, see Page 309.] 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Travetiine CLoak. 
For description see 
Supplement. 


EMBROIDERED WALL-POcKET. 


For pattern and design see Supplement, 
No. XL, Figs. 53 and 54. 








Vetver Cottar with Japor or FLowers. 
For description see Supplement. 


through the next projecting bead. The 
needle is put through in this manner after 
each single bead that is strung, and this 
being understood, will not require further 
mention, Working forward, sew on 4 
black beads, and then string on 2 for the 
edge, working back, pass the last, and put 
the needle through the following one, then 
sew on three black beads and 1 gold bead ; 
working forward, 5 black beads and 2 for 
the edge, back, pass the last, and put the 
nesdle through the next, sew on 5 black 
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Fig. 1.—Monoeram. 
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Wuire Emsproipery Fig. 2.—Monocram. 
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Figs. 1 and 2.—Dress ror Girt rrom 6 To 10 

Years OLp.—Front anp Bacx.—Cur Parrern, 

No. 3447: Price, 25 Centrs.—[(For pattern and de- 
scription see Supplement, No, VIIL, Figs. 38-46.] 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Apron ror Girt From 7 To 12 
Years orp.—Back anp Front.—Cvr Parrern, 
No. 3448: Pricer, 20 € Fe 
description see Supplement, No. IL, F 


ern and 





Fig. 6.—Ecrv Vemine Dress.—Front 
[See Fig. 1.] 
For description see Supplement. 


beads; forward, 6 black beads, and 2 for 
the edge, back, pass the last, and put 
the needle through the next, 3 black 
beads, 1 gold, 1 black, 1 gold; forward, 





Brarpep Casumerr Dress. 7 black beads, and 2 for the edge, back, 
B —— son Pp. Fig.3, pass the last, and put the needle through Pain AnD Piarp VEILING 
No. 3439 : Peccame i Caent the next, 4 black, 1 gold, 2 black; for- Dress.—Back.—| For Front, 
Skirt, 20 Cents. ward, 2 black, 1 gold, 1 black, 1 gold, 3 see Fig. 1, on Page 308. | 
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end of the collar. Next, working back, 2 black, 
3 gold, 2 black, 1 gold; forward, 2 black, 1 gold, 
2 black, 1 gold, 2 black, back, 2 black, 3 gold, 3 
black; forward, 2 black, 1 gold, 2 black, 3 gold, 
back, 3 black, 3 gold, 1 black, 1 gold; forward, 
3 black, 2 gold, 1 black, 1 gold, 1 black, back, 1 
black, 2 gold, 5 black. The work has now reach- 
ed the middle of the first gold figure, and can 
easily be continued according to the foregoing 
directions, and with the help of the full-sized de- 
tail, Fig. 2, to the required length; the model is 
fifteen figures long. To form the right sloped 
end, instead of stringing on a bead at the upper 
edge when working back, pass the needle through 
the last bead, and work the rows to correspond 
with those at the left end. The large jet beads 
and the cord are sewed on when the bead-work 
is finished. 





THE SOCIETY SECRET. 
By KATHARINE R. MoDOWELL. 


TOT one of the Entre-Nous but whose eyes 
grew wide with astonishment as the president 
addressed its members, nor did any seem to find 
words when Henrietta Castle had ceased, and 
she had taken a chair in their midst. Probably 
seven girls never looked more blankly into one 
another's faces. 

‘I can not believe it,” half gasped Janet 
Thorpe. 

“ Believe your eyes, then,” returned Henrietta, 
passing her ‘a slip of paper on which were some 
closely written sentences. ‘“ Why don’t you look 
at it?” 

“ Why, I can not, Etta—I mean Mr. President,” 
stammered the bewildered girl. 

“ We will waive formalities,” decreed Henri- 
etta, “ during the discussion of what I have read. 
What do you think of it, girls?” 

No one answered. 

Edith Hammond caught the paper that slipped 
off Janet’s dress, where Henrietta had tossed it, 
and went half mechanically over the words that 
had just been read aloud, before she passed it on 
to the Dana girls. 

“ Well?” demanded the president. Then, as 
this drew no response, she added, a trifle impa- 
tiently, “Why do you all read it again? You 
recognize the writing, of course ?”’ turning to Fay 
Strong, who that moment held the note in her 
hand. 

“Yes,” faltered she—‘“ Mr. Thurlow’s.” 

“ And the rest of you ?” 

“Mr. Thurlow’s.” 

“ Even if it had not been found in his pocket,” 
went on Henrietta, quickly, “‘ we could any of us 
have recognized it.” 

“His pocket!” an exclamation from Isabel 
Prime, who had entered but a moment before, to 
find the society in a chorus of “‘ Contemptible !” 
“ Hypocrite !” with occasional repetitions of, “‘ It 
can not be true!” from Janet Thorpe. 

“Mr. Thurlow’s overcoat pocket,” declared 
Henrietta, appearing to hear only Isabel. “I 
found it myself at the parsonage, not an hour ago.” 

“ You had no right to read it,” said Janet. 

“J think I had,” returned Henrietta, firmly. 
“ Mrs. Thurlow herself asked me to superintend 
Mrs. Morris’s cleaning, and to see that nothing 
was left in the pockets of the things that were to 
be brushed and put away.” 

“But not to read private notes,” Janet spoke 
again. 

“It is a question,” resumed Henrietta, calmly, 
“whether I am to be condemned for that. There 
was no envelope; the note was torn and crum- 
pled. I was about to throw it away, when I 
thought it might be of importance. I glanced at 
the first words, then read what followed. Hav- 
ing read it, what was I to do? What would you 
have done in my place?” She spoke quickly, as 
she looked from one face to another. 

“ You should have put it back,” began Janet. 

“Never!” cried Henrietta. “ Put it back, to 
be found, perhaps, by the very one of all others 
who should not see it!) Mrs, Thurlow may have 
no suspicion that the affair has been mentioned 
to anyone. Oh, girls, can not you put yourselves 
in my place?” she asked, half imploringly. “I 
could not make Mrs. Thurlow more unhappy 
than she is.” 

The appeal had its effect. 
sympathetic. 

“T beg pardon, Henrietta,” said Janet. “TI 
acknowledge you did right in not replacing it, 
but would it not have been still better to have 
destroyed it? Is it right for you to undermine 
our faith in the man we have all believed to be 
leading one of the truest lives we have ever 
known?” 

“] think it is,” returned Henrietta, unflinch- 
ingly. “Do we want to put faith in anything 
false ?” 

“But,” argued Janet, “if that belief has an 
influence on our lives for good? NowlI for one 
must believe in Mr. Thurlow, or I can not listen 
to his preaching another week. Why, girls, he 
can not have written this,” changing her anxious 
tone to one of confidence. “There is some mis- 
take. You do not know the man.” 

“ Perhaps not,” returned Henrietta, cynically ; 
“but we all seem to know his writing.” 

“But it might be an imitation,” urged Janet, 
eagerly. “Let me see it again. It might, you 
know, have been put there to make trouble.” 

She bent her eyes upon the paper handed her, 
on which were the words: 

“T understand you contemplate marriage. I 
would give my right hand to be where you are 
to-day, that I might decide differently from what 
I did. My wife’s fortune was a ruse, and I find 
myself united to one I have never loved and nev- 
er can. Just how much she is to be blamed I 
do not know. The old story—married in haste. 
As you may have suspected, I am not always the 
vender man I appear. Revenge is too sweet for 
that. But I deceive the world, which is, I find, 


The girls looked 








about as near as most people come to what they 
profess.” The rest was torn away. 

“Tt is not signed,” cried Janet, excitedly. “No 
one, of whatever villainy capable, would dare put 
the name Hugh Thurlow after those words.” 

“Hugh Thurlow himself appears to have been 
capable of putting it on the other side,” said 
Henrietta, as she turned the paper that Janet’s 
eye might fall upon the name written two or three 
times in pencil, near which they both noticed 
“ Psalms, exxxiii. 1,” in the same hand. 

“Tl see what it is,” proposed Isabel. 

“No; do not,” said Janet, hurriedly. 
It was last Sunday’s text.” 

“That sermon you told us about on dwelling 
together in unity?” ventured Grace Dana, in an 
awed tone. “ And while you were thinking how 
beautiful it was, he was ridiculing his own 
words aad 

There was an awkward silence, broken by 
Edith’s saying: 

“The thing seems to resolve itself into a ques- 
tion of ‘What are we going to do about it?” 

“An agreement first on the writing,” said 
Henrietta. ‘ Conceding the inside to be an imi- 
tation, how about the signature and text?” 

“Let me take it over to the parsonage,” burst 
out Janet, in her straightforward way. 

The girls looked horror-stricken. 

“The parsonage! What, confront him!” 

It was Henrietta who said, sharply, “I do not 
wish my name associated with this in any way.” 

“ But,” pleaded Janet, “if it were to make ev- 
erything clear, Henrietta? I need not mention 
your name. I can merely say that the note came 
into my possession, and—” 

“On no account,” interrupted Henrietta. 

“ Then you will all bear in mind that I do not be- 
lieve a word of this, and will not,” said Janet, as 
she tossed the paper on the table, “ until I have 
positive proof.” 

“But what is to be done, Etta?” said Flora 
Dana, conscious that her mild question was in 
decided contrast to Janet’s proud declaration, yet 
not daring to announce herself on either side. 

“All that we need do about it,” responded 
Henrietta, “is to promise solemnly that we’ll 
not breathe a word of it outside the Entre-Nous, 
and that our special aim will be to do all we can 
for Mrs. Thurlow. Perhaps our attention may 
help her forget his—his—I scarcely know what 
to name it.” 

“The note never was sent, Henrietta,” Fay 
Strong was saying. 

“But the words are written, nevertheless, and 
doubtless were copied on account of that blot.” 

“T've always heard,” ventured Flora again, 
“that people with light hair and almond-shaped 
eyes marry unhappily.” 

The girls laughed in a not very complimentary 
manner. 

“ Well, Mrs. Thurlow has that kind of eyes,” 
said Flora, on the defensive, as she noticed the 
girls tittering, “and she’s a perfect beauty.” 

“Nobody denies it,” granted Rhoda; “but I 
dare say she’s quite as unhappy as though she 
was plain.” 

“I’m disposed to question that,” interposed 
Edith. ‘There must be a good deal of consola- 
tion in being as pretty as she is. However, as 
Mrs. Thurlow is not here to give her views, we 
might call upon Janet, as the best fitted to argue 
from that stand-point.” 

“Will none of our pretty speeches elicit a 


“T know. 


word ?” asked Rhoda, as she joined Janet at the 
window. “Or are you deep in thinking how idols 


are fallen?” 

“Tam wishing I had not come tothe meeting,” 
said Janet, turning round; “ provoked with my- 
self for having delayed my Boston visit a day to 
meet a society that gives a verdict on circum- 
stantial evidence when proof lies not a rod away ;” 
and she looked again across the road to the par- 
sonage. 

“It is evident,” said Henrietta, “that you do 
not approve of what I have done; but are we not 
agreed to submit all questions that perplex us to 
the Entre-Nous?” 

“ Questions that will profit us in the discussion, 
I should say,” returned Janet. “Our object has 
never been to meet for mere gossip.” 

Henrietta held the note in her hand. Should 
she allow Janet to take it back to the parsonage, 
and so demonstrate that she would be equally 
glad to have the matter cleared up were it a pos- 
sible thing ? : 

“T would,” she reasoned, “ did I not know that 
in any case the Thurlows would single me out as 
the one at fault, and I should always appear to 
thenvin the light of one that would pry into things 
if left in charge but an hour; gossipy, deceitful. 
No, the subject is best left as it stands. Janet 
can not expect her suggestions always to be fol- 
lowed, and this one is simply preposterous, when 
the rest of us are agreed that Mr. Thurlow wrote 
the note.” 

“ We're all unsettled by this affair,” said Isabel, 
after another disagreeable silence. “I move we 
adjourn.” 

“Tt all seems like a bad dream,” said Janet, 
wearily. “I wish I could wake from it.” 

“ A game of tennis will have the right effect. 
Let’s come out,” proposed Fay, “and leave the 
regular Hntre-Nous business till next meeting. 
Oh, by-the-way, Henrietta, we must give Mrs. 
Thurlow an invitation to join us, mustn’t we? 
And Ill ask her to go riding this evening. You 
approve, don’t you Janet, of our doing all we 
can for her?” noticing the contrast of Janet’s 
manner to the interest of the others, who were 
commending her suggestions, as well as making 
others of their own. 

“Indeed I do,” replied Janet, warmly. “TI only 
regret that we're doing it on the ground we are. 
I have always thought that Chesterton never paid 
half attention enough to its minister’s family. Mr. 
Cropleigh was actually neglected. Perhaps,” she 
added, laughingly, “ the whole affair is in illustra- 
tion of an ilf wind.” 


” 





Mrs. Thurlow soon had reason to change her 
opinion of New-Englanders, and to agree that one 
needed only to become acquainted to find them 
more than cordial. She could but have felt flat- 
tered at the attention of the young girls, little 
knowing it was due to a motion being unani- 
mously carried at one of the club meetings to 
the effect that she should spend at least half of 
every day out of sight and hearing of the mon- 
ster, If the morning did not find the Castles’ 
phaeton or the Danas’ village cart at the door, 
the afternoon did, unless it had been arranged 
that a riding party stop for her instead. There 
were pretty notes to “dearest Mrs, Thurlow,” 
begging her to join the Hntre-Nous rowing club, 
or the Hntre-Nous tennis tournament; in fact, 
anything and everything that the Entre-Nous en- 
joyed itself. 

Chesterton came to the conclusion that the 
Thurlows were to be classed among the most 
agreeable people in the world, and Deacon Cush- 
ing’s mind was at rest regarding whether the 
new minister was going todraw. There had nev- 
er been better church attendance, especially of 
the young. “Our sons and our daughters will 
become corner-stones, polished after the simili- 
tude of a palace,” was the deacon’s favorite sum- 
ming up of all Mr. Thurlow’s fine discourses. 

Though the little village had from the first ad- 
mired the fair girlish wife, and recognized in the 
new minister an unusually brilliant man, it was 
some time before it testified to its appreciation 
in any practical way. Perhaps it was Squire 
Strong’s saddle-horse at the gate, or the load of 
pine that Deacon Hubbard took to the parsonage, 
that led finally to the minister’s folks being kept 
supplied with the first-fruits of all the farms. 
The rumor, too, passed unquestioned that after 
the cattle show in the early fall the silk quilt, 
with a thousand square pieces and five hundred 
round ones, that had been made and quilted by 
old Mrs. Clarke at the age of ninety-three, was 
to go right to the parsonage. 

It was Janet who said, at the first club meeting 
she attended on her return, 

“Why, girls, you’ve certainly effected a_re- 
form,” and she laughed appreciatively. “I ac- 
knowledge that when I went away everybody 
liked the Thurlows, but there was never the at- 
tention paid them that there is now. I can not 
but think of poor Mr. Cropleigh and his family in 
contrast. I was at the parsonage yesterday when 
two or three real dainty ‘ messes,’ as Aunt Runah 
would say, came, including, if you can believe it, 
a mould of jelly from Mrs. Skinner. Mrs. 
Thurlow said they had scarcely any expenses. 
She believed they did pay for their kerosene, but 
she said it under her breath for fear some one 
might hear of it and send them a barrel. As 
long as you began being so attentive, I suppose 
you've had to keep it up ?” she ran on, half ques- 
tioningly. “ But how did that note affair come 
out? I think some of you might have written 
me. What explanation was there? I was over 
there to tea last night, and nearly asked them.” 

“ Asked them!” the Entre-Nous in chorus. 

“Why, everything is just where it was when 
you left, as regards explanation,” said Rhoda. 

“But we've every reason to believe that our 
attention to Mrs. Thurlow started the present 
furor,” put in Isabel. 

“But you don’t believe,” cried Janet, incred- 
ulously, “ what— what you seemed inclined to 
when I went away !” 

“We have no reason to disbelieve it,” said 
Henrietta, curtly. 

“Then you ought to have been with me last 
evening, and seen them together. To my mind 
theirs is the perfect union.” 

“We are not deceived by what Mr. Thurlow 
affects,” said one of the club, loftily. 

“ But Mrs. Thurlow ?” urged the amazed Janet. 
“She’s perfectly devoted to him.” 

“ Affectation too. They do not want to be 
made the subjects of talk, and have agreed to de- 
ceive the world. Did not the note say as much ?” 

“Why, girls, you’re all so absurd!” said Janet, 
with a laugh that to Henrietta especially was 
very tantalizing. “There’s some grand misun- 
derstanding, and I should think some one of you 
would be clever enough to ferret it out. Once 
more, give me the note. I would not hesitate 
to show it to either of them.” 

“ Not to Mrs. Thurlow !” screamed Flora, whose 
love for the sensational made her welcome this 
as just the climax of the Hntre- Nous secret. 
“If you dare, Janet,” she continued, going to- 
ward the table, and taking a paper from the 
bundle lying there. But as she came forward, 
Henrietta intercepted her, and put the note in 
her own pocket. 

“T have said before, and I repeat it, I do not 
wish my name mixed up with this. No one is 
asked to believe the note if she can do otherwise. 
To me it is conclusive proof.” 

“And to me,” “And me,” echoed the Entre- 
Nous, little knowing what that very afternoon 
was to reveal. 


’ 


“Our drives will soon be at an end,” said Mrs. 
Thurlow, after she had called a laughing good- 
by to one who had, Henrietta mentally noted, as- 
sisted her to a seat in the phaeton with great af- 
fectation of tenderness. Mr. Thurlow had de- 
livered himself as well of some speeches to Hen- 
rietta regarding the young ladies being quite as 
devoted to Anita as he would wish to have been 
himself had he not had too much work on hand 
all summer to admit of it, 

“At an end?” said Henrietta, questioningly, 
as she touched up the horse. 

“Yes. We think of going away.” 

“Going away! Oh, Mrs. Thurlow, why ?” 

“Hugh has been called to take his father’s 
place. Father Thurlow’s health is giving way, 
and some of his congregation are going to send 
him abroad. They do not think he will ever be 
strong enough to take charge again of so large a 
congregation, and they want Hugh to succeed 








him. His grandfather was their pastor years 
ago. It is Hugh’s old home, and everything 
seems to call him there.” 

“ But you, Mrs. Thurlow—do you want to go?” 

“Of course I do, if Hugh does, though I real- 
ize l’ve had some of the happiest days of my life 
here.” There was a slight tremor in the voice. 
“T can never forget nor thank you girls half 
enough for all that you have done for me—for 
us, I may say.” 

“ For you, Mrs. Thurlow,” said Henrietta, point- 
edly. 

“What is for one is for the other, you know,” 
said Mrs. Thurlow, with her musical little laugh. 

“ Not in this case.” 

“ What do you say ?” questioned Mrs. Thurlow, 
anxiously, so surprised and pained at Henrietta’s 
tone that the tears started to her eyes. 

Henrietta fancied she saw in them a look of 
pleading. She laid her hand gently on Mrs. 
Thurlow’s, and there were tears as well in her 
own eyes. 

“Oh, Mrs. Thurlow—Anita—I know it all, and 
have, almost since you came. I have been hop- 
ing you would make a confidante of me; not but 
that I admire you all the more for having kept 
the trouble to yourself: but promise me, if we 
ever can—our society, 1 mean—do anything for 
you, you will let us.” 

“Why, I do not understand you, Miss Etta,” 
said Mrs. Thurlow, gazing in wonder at the ex- 
cited girl, who to her seemed talking very strange- 
ly. ‘ What do you mean ?” 

“ You deceive the world, which is about as near 
as most people come to what they profess,” re- 
plied Henrietta, in almost a whisper. 

“T insist upon your explaining yourself,” said 
Mrs. Thurlow, pushing away Henrietta’s hand. 
“T have no need of sympathy. What do you 
mean? To insinuate that I am unhappy with 
Hugh ?” she suddenly questioned in incredulous 
tones. 

Henrietta nodded assent. 

For a moment Mrs. Thurlow did not speak. 

“ Henrietta, be frank,” she at length said. 

“Oh, I can not, Mrs. Thurlow. It might make 
you more unhappy still. Do not ask me,” begged 
Henrietta, taking herself to task for having 
broached the subject. 

“I do not ask—I insist. If you think you 
have proof of what you assert, I wish to know it.” 

The almond eyes that the society raved over 
had a determined look in them for which one at 
least of the club was wholly unprepared. 

“TI do not want to destroy your faith,” stam- 
mered Henrietta, 

“You could not, did you wish. 
explanation, and at once.” 

Henrietta handed her a bit of paper. 

Mrs. Thurlow read it; and many times over, 
Henrietta thought, to account for the time that 
passed before she heard the words, 

“You have misjudged one of the best men in 
the world, and I will tell you how.” 

She seemed very calm as she went on: 

“Last winter some friends of ours in Auburn 
had the little play of A Life's Mistake. You 
may know of it. Hugh’s brother Clark took 
the part of Mr. Markham, the confidant of the 
principal character, Colonel Watson, who mar- 
ries a girl for her money, to find her penniless. 
Clark wore a coat of Hugh’s, and, as I remember 
now, Hugh copied this note for him, as at the last 
moment Clark discovered he had neglected to 
provide one. It evidently was left in the coat. 
Hugh, I see, has used it for memoranda, and I 
suppose carelessly dropped it somewhere. Who 
else, may I ask, has seen this ?” 

There was no answer. Henrietta had dropped 
the reins, and buried her face in her hands. 

“Oh, Mrs. Thurlow,” she moaned, “can you 
ever forgive me? It was all my fault,” she went 
on, brokenly. “I found it in the coat—Mrs. Mor- 
ris, you remember, was cleaning—the day you 
drove to Windsor and asked me to superintend. 
I thought it a kindness all the while. No one 
was ever to know.” The sentences were con- 
fused and incomplete. “Oh, I can never for- 
give myself, Mrs. Thurlow! To think how I have 
wronged you both !” 

“That any one could believe Hugh guilty of 
those words!” Mrs, Thurlow was saying, as much 
to herself as Henrietta. “Could you not see 
him,” she presently asked, “always the same kind 
man ?” 

“ We thought we had proof against him in the 
note,” said Henrietta, trying to control her voice, 
“and that he was deceiving people by his man- 
ner,” 

“We! Can it be that he is generally believed 
to have written this ?”” demanded Anita Thurlow, 
aghast. “Others have thought him untrue to 
me, to the world, to his work, to everything !” 

“Only our club,” eried Henrietta, almost glad- 
ly, “and it is one of our inviolable secrets.” 

“The club! You toldthem? Oh, Henrietta!” 

“T did not know what to do then,” confessed 
Henrietta.. ‘“‘Now I know I should have de- 
stroyed it.” 

“And have doubted Mr. Thurlow yourself?” 
said Anita, softly. “Had you but gone to him, 
Henrietta !” 

“Let me go in now, Mrs. Thurlow, not only to 
beg forgiveness for having thought him capable 
of thinking those words, but for having treated 
him at times with absolute rudeness, Afterward 
I'll tell the girls.” 

There was a special meeting of the Zntre-Nous 
that evening to talk it all over and to hear of 
Henrietta’s interview with Mr. Thurlow, Janet 
breaking in from time to time with: 

“Didn’t I tell you he was as near perfection 
as a man could be? There! wouldn’t one have 
known he would have talked just like that— 
counsel and forgiveness in equal parts? Oh, the 
Thurlows must not go away !” 

“ Never—if Chesterton can do anything to pre- 
vent!” was the unanimous verdict of the Antre- 
Nous. 
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“But if they should, we'll have to be just as 
attentive to the next minister’s wife,” suggested 
Isabel. 

“‘Of course,” chimed in Fay; “as if it were all 
from principle. That’s the only way to account 
for all we’ve done for Mrs, Thurlow.” 

“Don’t you remember, girls,” smiled Janet, 
“that I said perhaps it was all an ill wind ?” 

“That makes me think of our theatricals at 
Madame’s last year,” put in Edith. “In imita- 
tion of them I ought to step forward and say, ‘ It 
certainly has blown good to the hearts of the 
people in Chesterton, and I propose that we agree 
to do all we ean hereafter for whomever may be 
settled at the parsonage.’ ” 

They alk laughed. 

“It’s real kind of you, girls, to try and make 
something good out of it,” said Henrietta, grate- 
fully. “I’ve told you how thoroughly ashamed 
I am of not having taken Janet’s advice. The 
selfishness of considering my name when Mr. 
Thurlow’s influence among us was at stake! I 
have learned a lesson that will last me my life.” 





ENGLISH MOURNING CUSTOMS. 


N response to a frequently expressed desire on 

the part of our correspondents to be inform- 
ed concerning the latest mourning customs in 
England, we give the law on the subject as laid 
down by the London Queen, which says: 

“The inclination to shorten the periods of 
mourning continues. We may observe that the 
shorter mourning periods are, the deeper for the 
time is the mourning; so that half-mourning, 
which was at one time a great feature in mourn- 
ing for aunts, cousins, ete., is now almost aban- 
doned, and only used in longer periods of mourn- 
ing. The inquiries we constantly receive show 
that great uncertainty as to what we may term 
the proprieties of mourning prevails, some fancy- 
ing it necessary to wear crape for distant rela- 
tives, others not realizing that it is indispensable 
in really deep mourning. Some, too, seem un- 
able to understand that crape, which is the rec 
ognized symbol of the deepest mourning, can not 
be worn in conjunction with any material which 
is not also adapted to deep mourning. Thus 
crape is inadmissible with velvet, satin, lace, 
bright or glacé silks, embroidery, fringe, except- 
ing the special ‘crape fringe,’ or, indeed, with 
anything but mourning silk, paramatta, merino, 
cashmere, woollen barége or grenadine, or bar- 
athea. We must be understood to speak only 
of the strictly orthodox and necessary periods of 
mourning and their different degrees. There are 
many who can not afford to dress with perfect 
correctness, whether in mourning or out of it, 
and it is to those who lack the requisite know- 
ledge rather than the means that our remarks 












apply. To some the periods named may appear 
insufticient. This must, of course, be a matter 


for individual feeling, and every one is naturally 
at liberty to lengthen them at pleasure. But it 
is an undoubted fact that it is the custom of the 
day to render all mournings, excepting those of 
widows or of parents and children, much shorter 
than they formerly were, and many consider this 
an advantage, as decreasing the weariness and 
consequent distaste which the old long periods 
created. It is only for us to indicate clearly the 
conventional periods required by custom, and the 
degree of mourning appropriate to each, 

* A widow's mourning is, of course, the deep- 
est, and continued for the longest period, For 
the first twelve months the dress and mantle 
must be of paramatta, the skirt covered with 
crape, put on in one piece to within an inch of 
the waist; sleeves tight to the arm, bodice en- 
tirely covered with crape, deep tight-fitting lawn 
cuffs, and deep iawn collar. The mantle or jack- 
et is of the same material as the dress, and very 
heavily trimmed with crape. The widow's cap 
must be worn for a year; there are various 
shapes, any of which may be chosen. It is no 
longer usual to wear it beyond the year, as was 
formerly frequently done. The bonnet is entire- 
ly of crape; it has a widow’s cap tacked inside, 
and is worn with a crape veil with a deep hem. 
When the crape on the dress requires renewing, 
it must be put on precisely as at first till the first 
nine months have expired, when, if preferred, it 
may be put on in two deep tucks, with about an 
inch space between them, Crape cloth is well 
adapted for a walking or rough dress; it wears 
weil, and is scarcely to be distinguished from 
crape at a distance. After the first year ‘ wid- 
ows’ silk’ may be substituted for paramatta, but 
it must be heavily trimmed with crape. This is 
worn for three months, when the crape may be 
very sensibly lightened, and for the next three 
jet and crape fringe may be used. At the end 
of the six months (eighteen months in all) crape 
may be left off, and plain black worn for six 
months. Formerly it was usual to wear half- 
mourning for six months or a year longer, but 
this is now seldom done, and two years complete 
the period of mourning. For the first year, while 
a widow wears her weeds, she can, of course, ac- 
cept no invitations ; and it is the worst possible 
taste for her to be seen in places of public re- 
sort. After the first year she can, if so disposed, 
gradually resume her place in society, It is usu- 
al for the pocket-handkerchiefs used to have 
broad black edges, and no jewelry of any kind, 
with the exception of jet, can be worn. 

“The mourning of a parent for a child or a 
child for a parent is the next degree of mourn- 
ing, and lasts for twelve months. For the first 
three paramatta, merino, coburg, woollen grena- 
dine, or some similar material, heavily trimmed 
with crape, usually in two deep tuc ks, is worn; 
for the next three, silk—mourning silk, of course 
—with less crape, the latter arranged more orna- 
mentally in plaits, folds, or bouillonnés, is admis- 
sible. The crape bonnet may have jet upon it, 
and the veil may be of net, with a deep crape 
hem. Linen collars and cuffs can not be worn 








with crape; crépe lisse frills are de rigueur. Sa- 
ble or any colored fur must be left off ; seal-skin 
is admissible, but it never looks well in really deep 
mourning. After six months crape is left off, 
and plain black, with jet ornaments and black 
— worn for two months; for the next two, 
black dresses, with gold or silver, pearl or dia- 
mond ornaments, and gray gloves sewn with 
black; after this half-mourning, such as black 
dresses with white lace and flowers, and white 
dresses trimmed with black. Society must be to- 
tally relinquished for two months, and it is in 
better taste to avoid balls so long as crape is 
worn. It should be borne in mind that only jet 
ornaments are permissible with crape; neither 
gold, silver, nor precious stones can be worn, nor 
can lace be worn with crape. For grandparents 
the mourning, which was formerly nine months, 
is now only six—two in silk and moderate crape, 
two in black, and two in half-mourning. For 
brothers and sisters the mourning used to be six 
months, but now four is more usual; some even 
curtail it to three. When four is the period, it is 
more common to wear crape for two months and 
plain black for two than to change to half- 
mourning. For an uncle or aunt the period was 
formerly three months, and slight crape was 
worn ; now six weeks is the usual time, and crape 
is not required. Now that the mourning is short- 
er, black is generally worn the whole time—for 
the first month with jet, afterward with gold, sil- 
ver, or diamonds. 

“For a great aunt or uncle, five weeks—three 
weeks in black, two in half-mourning; for a first 
cousin, a month—generally the whole time in 
black. It is very unusual now to wear mourning 
at all for a second cousin; but if it is done, three 
weeks are sufficient. Relations by marriage are 
mourned for exactly in the same degree as real 
ones. Thus a wife wears exactly the same mourn- 
ing for her husband’s relations as she would for 
her own, and mourns for her sister’s husband in 
the identical amount of crape which she would 
wear for her sister herself. There are, however, 
exceptions to this rule. For instance, a lady would 
mourn for her uncle by marriage for six weeks 
if his wife (her aunt) were alive; but if she were 
dead, the mourning for the uncle might be cur- 
tailed to a month. 

“These remarks, we think, exhaust all the de- 
grees of relationship, but there are a few remarks 
to be made on ‘complimentary mourning.’ For 
instance, when a man marries a second time, his 
second wife must wear slight mourning for three 
months on the death of the first wife’s parents, 
and for two on the death of her brothers or sis- 
ters, if any intimacy has been kept up. This is 
not de rigueur like real mourning for absolute 
relatives, but is good taste, and usual in good 
society. So also it is usual for a mother whose 
married son or daughter loses a parent-in-law to 
wear black—of course without crape—for one 
month, and half-mourning for another. Besides 
the actual dress, there are some points of etiquette 
connected with mourning. Black-edged paper 
and envelopes must be used. The width known 
as ‘extra broad’ is the deepest that should ever 
be used, the ‘ double broad’ being too much. Even 
for widows the simple ‘ broad’ is in better taste 
than either; ‘middle’ is the width in mourning 
for parent or child, ‘ narrow’ for brothers or sis- 
ters, ‘Italian’ for all other relatives. Cards are 
only edged with black when crape is worn, so 
black-edged visiting-cards are not requisite for 
an uncle or aunt. Cards returning thanks for 
the kind inquiries of those who have either call- 
ed or sent to inquire should not be sent out till 
the mourners feel equal to receiving visitors. It 
is the accepted token of their being once more 
visible. Letters of condolence should be written 
on paper with a slight black edge, and offense 
should never be taken if they are left unanswer- 
ed. Many people consider it correct to wear black 
when paying a first visit to a house of mourning ; 
and though this is not absolutely necessary, it is 
certainly in better taste to avoid brilliant colors 
on such an occasion.” 














THE CAMPHOR-TRE 


FUE tree which produces the best camphor is 

indigenous to Sumatra. The camphor-tree 
propagates itself in the mountains of Sumatra, 
without trouble or labor to the natives, as it grows 
without any cultivation in the forests contiguous 
to the sea-coast, on the north side of the island. 
It is not found native to the south of the line, 
nor yet further than the third degree of latitude. 
European explorers have not as yet been able to 
find out the veritable name of the tree, that is, 
in any of the native languages; but there is no 
apparent reason to doubt that its propagation is 
completely confined to the two islands of Suma- 
tra and Borneo. The camphor-tree in girth and 
height equals the biggest timber tree, often arriv- 
ing at the enormous size of over fifteen feet in 
circumference. The trunk is arboreous, and its 
bark is of a brownish tint. Its leaves grow on 
short petioles, the larger ones being alternate, 
the smaller opposite ; they average from three to 
four inches in length and an inch broad. Their 
form is elliptic, ending in an extraordinarily long 
and slender point. The fibres are straight, and 
run parallel to each other. 

Places where the camphor-tree grows in abun- 
dance are generally considered unhealthy, the 
reason probably being the nature of the soil, and 
the peculiar conditions necessary for the prosper- 
ous state of that tree. 

The name given by the natives to camphor is 
Kapar Barus. The word Kapiir is derived from 
the Sanskrit Karpira, and also from the Arabic 
and Persian Kafar, from which is obtained our 
naroe of camphor—a corruption from the language 
of the country where the commodity is indigenous. 
Barus is the name of a place which forms the 
principal market of this particular article of com- 
merce in Sumatra, and is therefore added to the 
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original name by traders to distinguish it from 
the similar product which is grown in Japan. 
It was formerly matter of supposition that the 
people of China and Japan concocted a ficti- 
tious substance which bore great resemblance to 
the native camphor, and then impregnated this 
substance with a little of its virtue by the mix- 
ture of a small quantum of the genuine drug. 
The real truth of the case has been fully ascer- 
tained, and it is known that the Japan camphor 
is the genuine product of a tree growing in abun- 
dance in that country, though differing in qual- 
ity and character from the similar tree, a na- 
tive of Sumatra and Borneo, and well known to 
botanical authorities as the Laurus camphora. 
The camphor of Sumatra is so much superior to 
that of Japan that the Chinese easily distinguish 
between the two, and reserve the former for their 
own use at an exorbitant price, and export the 
latter as a thing they do not think muchof. The 
Sumatra camphor never by any chance reaches 
this country, because it is so much esteemed by 
the Chinese and other natives in the East that 
its price, compared to that of the Japanese arti- 
cle, is in the ratio of twenty to one, which may 
be attributed rather to the superstitious virtues 
imputed to it than to any intrinsic difference in 
its real value, 

Camphor is procurable from the tree by two 
modes : the first by inflicting wounds in the bark, 
from whence it exudes; the second by the help 
of fire. The drug procured by the first method 
is considered much superior in quality. The 
most noticeable difference in the qualities of the 
three kinds of camphor consists in their volatility. 
Japan camphor, procured by a process of boiling 
the wood, will volatilize completely away when 
exposed to the action of the air; but that pro- 
cured naturally in Japan does in some measure 
lose its weight under the same circumstances, 
while it is asserted that the kind from Sumatra 
hardly diminishes at all in quantity by being kept. 

Camphor produees an oil which is a valuable 
medicine, and is much used by the natives of 
Sumatra for rheumaties, sprains, and swellings. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Texas Giet.—For your bridal travelling dress read 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 11, Vol. XVI. For 
the church dress have ottoman silk or else satin of the 
new corn-flower blue. Make it up with blocked satin 
aud ottoman for a pleated skirt, and the plain for 
basque and drapery. 

Lurwetiyn.—Your brown silk will look well made 
up with checked brown and white silk, or with larger 
blocks of satin and silk. Passementcrie of one color, 
but not of several colors in one design, will be worn. 

Brer.—Cream white nuns’ veiling or else satin Surain 
would make an inexpensive dress fora bride. A point- 
ed basque, demi-train, and draped front with natural 
white rose-buds, tulle veil, and white undressed kid 
gloves complete this toilette. For visiting dress get 
one of the new stem green gros grains. Gray or brown 
cashmere for the travelling dress, with a new cloth 
Raglan for the wrap, either of plaid or solid color. 
Black velvet would be best for the basque, and need 
only be silk on the face, with linen back. The hand- 
some golden red hair should not be darkened by oil. 

Anxious Sonoor-Gie..—Your gray sample should 
be made into an entire dress for your mother, but is 
too old for you. A polonaise with black velvet collar 
and cuffs, and a pleated skirt with black velvet ribbon 
on it, are best for your mother. Bazar No.8, Vol. XVL, 
will tell her of black silk suits. Get white sprigged 
muslin hg yourself, and make it by hints in Bazar 
No, 18, 

Iowa ‘ca —Your sample is brocaded ottoman silk, 
and should be combined with plain ottoman—that is, 
repped —_ trimmed with ———— and lace. 

a. 2. J . AND Mas. W. M. B.—We do not send 
samples or on hase dress goods i our readers 

Katuarine.—Dark straw bats remain in fashion. 
Read about them in Bazar Nos. 9 and 12, Vol. XVI. 

Marir.—Use velvet with pongee in the way described 
for summer silk dresses in Bazar No. 18, Vol. XVI. 
The sprigged muslin will be pretty. 

Sunscrmer.—For making “* wash and white dresses” 
read New York Fashions of Bazar Nos. 6 and 13, Vol. 

Op Supsoriner.—Your ideas about the hard-wood 
floor and wainscoting are good. The checked Chi- 
nese matting is used for dadoes, and may be plain écru, 
dark red, or checked. Get rather darker paper than 
that you suggest for your dining-room. 

Breiie.—Use your black velvet for pane eis and your 
lace for flounces on your white silk. Cut pattern 3380, 
illustrated in Bazar No. 7, Vol. XVL, will be an elegant 
model for such a dress. 

N. H. A. anp E. 4—For patchwork, consult Ba- 
zar No. 37, Vol. XV. 

H. H.—Your black silk need not be altered. Boys’ 
Jersey cloth waists may be loose Jerseys in shape, or 
blouses, or ple: ated with a belt. Table china decorated 
with colors is preferred to plain white wares. 

Sxav.—Ruffles of wash goods are straight; their 
stripes may be either around or lengthwise. Brocaded 
velvet jackets will be worn all spring. A grenadine, 
a pongee, foulard, or a checked silk, and some simple 
muslin dresses will be pretty for your summer ward- 
robe. 

Braox Si1.Kx.—Get gros grain or the heavier repped 
ottoman silk. The new green or corn-flower blue 
shades would answer for your spring wool dress, 
Trim it with stitching or velvet ribbon, or else black 
soutache in braiding pattern. 

Sonoor-Girt, Meta R., Youanpr, C.8., Mas. L. E. B., 
Op Sussoriwer, AND Ornens.—You wil find full di- 
rections abont wool dresses for spring in Bazar Nos. 
10 and 11, Vol. XVI. 

Carret-Baaoen.—A dark blue or brown basket-cloth 
coat, with cape, and in sacque shape, should cover 
your baby from head to foot on the journey. A navy 
blue flannel blouse or princesse suit would be better 
than one of gray linen for your boy to travel in, as 
there are sudden changes of temperature on such a 
journey even in June, and flannel suits are worn all 
summer in New England. 

C. L. B.—Have colored corduroy renovated by a pro- 
fessional scourer, to make sure of it; but many white 
corduroy wraps for children are washed at home 
in soap-suds, pulled into shape, and dried without 
ironing. 

Maes. J. W. P.—Silk lace is difficult to clean, and 
should be sent to a professional cleaner. 

Curcago.—The blue cretonne curtains, bed-spread, 
and bolster are in good taste. You can have a blue 
frescoed border to relieve your too white ceiling. The 
wall-paper sample did not reach us. 

Mes. M. B. B.—It woukl be perfectly proper for 
either you or your hostess to introduce the stranger. 
Get a brown cashmere short polonaise to wear with 
your brown silk skirt. Get ottoman silk, and trim 
with passemente rie for your black suit. See iliustra- 
tions in late numbers of the Bazar. Get a finely check- 
ed wool at 75 cents to $1 25 a yard, and trim with velvet 
ribbon or soutache for a spring and travelling suit. 
A brighter colored checked wool in strawberry shades, 
with a large straw hat of the same color, would be 
pretty for your girl of thirteen years. 

E. anp M. H.—For a Flower Girl wear a white 
muslin dress with many natural flowers upon it, a bas- 
ket bonnet trimmed with flowers, and carry a ‘basket 
of flowersin your hand. A Gypsy should wear a bright 
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cotton dress, with a square neckerchief of gay Turkey 
red, a gypsy straw hat, red stockings, and red slippe rs, 

Katuanrine Jane.—Wear either black or colored rib- 
bon in your throat bow with a black dress. Ribbons 
one or two inches wide are used with uneven ends 
for the new bows. Trimmed skirts quite narrow and 
bouffantly draped are more worn than straight full 
ones, 

M. E. C. anp Reaper.—Antique lace with scrim, 
also the real lace curtains, are now most used. They 
drape bay-windows prettily by. being hang inside the 
arch, with shades and other draped curtains next the 
window-sash in each division. 

Rena.—Make your dress entirely of satin, trimmed 
with lace and passementerie. Use cut paper pattern 
No. 3380, illustrated in Bazar No. 7, Vol. XVI Put 
velvet, cashmere, foulard, or grenadine with your terra- 
cotta silk skirt. Send your curtains to a competent 
laundress, who will dry them by stretching and pin- 
ning the lace on the « irpet In a vacant room. 

Ou» Sunscetner.—Read about changeable and check- 
ed silks in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 13, Vol. 

“VI 








KE. S.—Have a cinnamon brown velvet basque fast- 
ened by small crocheted round buttons. 

-—Get silk gauze or white mull. It is now styl- 
ish to wear the hair drawn back straight from the 
forehead if the forehead is low. Tan-colored gloves 
are worn with most evening dresses and with any 
street dress. Short skirts and demi-trains are 
by young ladies in the evening 

Patixnor.—A widow should not wear white, but 
pearl, mauve, or lavender, as a wedding dress; darker 
amethyst ottoman silk with velvet would be more use- 
ful. The groom should wear a frock-coat in the day- 
time, with vest to match, and dark gray trousers. 
Get black and white checked wool for a travelling 
dress. 

Arw.— jet some new satin R . ~ ames and freshen 
your dress. “Read Bazar No. 8, Vol. XVL., for hints. 
Have a silk capote the color of your cashmere. Get 
pretty strawberry-colored checked wool for 
dress, 

Junnte May.—Gather your Surah ruffles, and edge 
with either Spanish or French lace, according 
fancy or = nience, as both are used. 

M. J. J.—Use piece elvet and ribbon velvet for 
freshening your oro le re dress. 
full gathered skirts. 

Lavinta.—Jerseys will still be worn by little girls 
and misses. Make the skirt entirely of pleats, either 
in kilt fashion or box-pleated clusters. 

Western Grie.—aA corn-flower blue, or a dark shade 
of strawberry red cashmere, or a block pattern of wool, 
would suit for your spring dress. 

Rosr.—Your dress is the fashionable cotton satteen, 
and will make a pretty polonaise over plain pin 
satteen. 

Hrirna.—Get tan-colored or brown serge and make 
it in tailor fashion for your travelling dress. A stem 
green silk dress will suit you, made by hints in Bazar 

. 13, Vol. XVI, and trimmed with darker velvet. 
Get a dark blue wool princesse coat for your boy to 
travel in, and do not use velvet for his nicest suit for 
spring. Light gray or écru cloth with darker braiding 


will be pretty over his white dresses. Wide-b caiied 
soft felt hat. 
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Velvet and Macramé Lace Collar.—Figs. 1 and 2 


See ustrations on page 308 


Tur stiff standing collar which forms the found 
is covered with ruby velvet ribbon, and finished with 
a bow of the same at the throat. Macramé lace in 
ruby silk and gold thread is laid flat around the out- 
side. <A piece of this lace is shown in Fig. 2. In work- 
ing use heavy silk twist and fine gold cord of the same 
thickness as the silk, and cut both into ends six yards 
long; four of silk and six of gold cord are required. 


ation 


Take a short double thread of silk for a foundation, 
and stretch it on a cushion or the edge of a table; 
double the ends of silk and gold cord through the 
middle, and loop them around the foundation, by put- 
ting the loop at the middle of each under it and then 
drawing the two ends through the loop ; loop on three 
gold threade first, then the four silk threads, and the 
other three gold threads after them. The stitch used 
is what is variously known as button-hole loop and 
macramé knot. To work it hold one or more ends, 
according to the directions, in the left hand, and one 
in the right hand; pass the latter over those in the 
left hand and around underneath them, bringing it out 
above where it started on the right side, and draw it up 
tight; this forms one button-hole loop; repeat it, and 
the two loops together constitute one macramé knot. 
In the following directions the twenty ends iow hang- 


ing from the foundation will always be designated by 
number in the order in which they are ranged at the 
moment of using. Work a knot each with the 7th 


around the 8th ar with the 13th around the 14th, a 
knot with the 9th around the 10th, then twice in suc- 
cession work a knot with the end previously used as a 
foundation around the one last used to knot with, then 
work a similar row of knots with the 11th and 12th 
ends; next a knot each with the 2d around the 8d and 
the 18th around the 17th, a loop (half-knot) each with 
the 4th around the 5th and the 16th around the 15th; 
* use the 6th, 5th, 4th, and 8d (gold ends) in turn asa 
foundation, patting it in a slanting direction over the 
following 4 silk ends, and working a knot around it 
with each of the latter in turn; work a similar set of 
bars with the 15th, 16th, 17th, and 18th as foundations 
with the 4 preceding ends to work with, slant the 7th 
and work a knot each around it with the 8th-10th (gold 
ends), again slant the 7th and work a knot each around 
it with the 8th-10th, then work a similar figure in the 
opposite direction with the 1ith-l4th, + then a knot 
with the 3d around the 4th, a knot with the 5th around 
the 6th, a knot with that last used as a foundation 
around the one previously used to knot with, put the 2d 
and Ist in turn perpendicularly over the 3d-6th, and 
work a knot around it with each of the latter in turn, 
then 5chain knots(for each chain knot work a loop with 
the ist around the 2d, then a loop with the 2d around 
the 1st), then 2 chain knots with the 3d and 4th; next 
put the 2 gold ends last used as foundations in turn 
perpendicularly over the 4th-Ist, and work a knot 
with each of the latter, a knot with the 5th atound the 
6th, a knot with the end last used as a foundation 
around the end previously used to knot with, a knot 
with the 3d around the 4th, with the 18th around the 
17th, with the 16th around the 15th, a knot with the 
end last used as a foundation around the one previons- 
ly used to knot with, put the 19th and 20th in turn per- 
pendicularly over the 3d-6th and work a knot with 
each of the latter in turn around each of the forme 

then 7 chain knots with the 19th and 20th and 3 chain 
knots with the 17th and 18th, but when working the 
middle knot of ti and that of the 3 cross the 
and 18th ends, next put the 2 gold ends previously used 
as foundations in turn perpendicularly over the 20th 
17th, and work a knot with each of the latter in turn 
around each of the former, a knot with the 16th around 
the 15th, a knot with the end last used as a foundation 
around that previously knotted with, a knot with the 
18th around the 17th, + a knot with the 10th around the 
lith, twice alternately put the 10th over the 9th-7th and 
work a knot around it with each of the latter j 
work a similar pair of bara in the opposite direction 
with the 11th-14th, then with the Tth, St 
(gold ends) slanted in turn as a foundat 














ver tl 
next 4 silk ends work a knot with each of the latter in 
turn on each of the foundation ends; work a similar 
set of bars with the corresponding ends on the other 


side, but in the opposite direction, after which repeat 
from +to+. Then work a knot with the 9th around 
the 10th, twice put the 12th over the 11th-9th and work 
a knot sround it with each of the latter in turn, then 
twice put the 7th over the 8th-10th and work a knot 
around it with each of the latter in turn, a knot with 
the 13th around the 14th, twice put the 11th over the 
12th-14th and work a knot around it with each of the 
latter in turn, twice put the 12th over the lith-9th and 
work a knot around it with each of the latter, then a 
knot each with the 7th around the 8th, with the 9th 
around the 10th, with the llth around the 12th, and 
with the 13th around the 14th, after which repeat 
from *. 
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IONE STEWART 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 


Avrnor or “ Parrtora Kemuarn,” “Tur 
Atonement or Leam Donpas,” “ Unper witca 
Lonp ?” “My Love,” ero, 
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CHAPTER XV. 


WHICH? OR EITHER? 


Nong of his later friends took the place of the 
first with St. Claire. He was stanch to his flag, 
and allowed no one to exercise the same kind of 
fascination over him as did the Stewarts, with 
those two pretty girls as the chief workers of the 
spell. The glamour of the place was round Cla- 
rissa equally with Ione, and in his present poetic 
mood he idealized even that most commonplace 
little person, and made a bit of ordinary “ satin- 
stone” do duty for a pearl of price. 

It was all the fault of Nature—that grand en- 
chantress who transmutes common earths into 
noble gems; all the fault of that great sun-god, 
who hides beneath a veil of glory whatever is less 
than lovely, and touches into divine magnificence 
things which, left to themselves, are mean and 
sordid and of no repute. 

Moreover, being heart-broken for Monica, and 
pledged to eternal widowerhood and constancy, 
the young doctor had no seruple in surrendering 
himself to the fascinations of these two innocent 
Viviennes, believing lone morally lovely against 
his better judgment, and Clarissa poetically de- 
lighiful against his truer perception. 

Could it be said that he flirted? If he did, 
then it was with both girls at once, with one as 
much as, and no more than, with the other. Had 
he been accused, he would have repudiated the 
accusation in all eagerness and sincerity, and 
would have said he mean* nothing, and they knew 
that he meant nothing. But then we repudiate 
many things which the watching world asserts of 
us. And which, pray you, is truae—our own 
heart, with its trick of self-deception and power 
of blunting the fine edge of conscience, or the 
evidence gathered by those who think they see 
to the foundations when they do not penetrate 
below the surface? Between self-deception and 
purblindness poor Truth has a bad time of it— 
as now, in the way in which things were going 
and judged of at the Villa Clarissa. 

For instance, was it flirting when, one after- 
noon, as the young people were whiling away the 
time by spelling words with ivory letters, St. 
Claire, taking up the letters C. A. S., put them 
before Clarissa, saying, “ Your initials are the 
same as mine, only transposed: Clarissa Alice 
Stewart; Armine St. Claire,” looking at her as 
he spoke with eyes which seemed to be as full 
of love as his words were full of secret mean- 
ing? Perhaps Clarissa thought so; and perhaps 
Ione thought so too; for the one blushed and 
looked down, and the other grew pale and look- 
ed away, as she held up her head with the severe 
disdain of one who will not waste her time in 
folly—or worse. 

“You can not make any good of yours, if I can 
of mine,” laughed Clarissa, glancing at her mo- 
ther, who was comfortably dozing on the sofa. 
“They say that the initials of our name should 
spell. something sensible to bring good luck. 
Now A. 8. C. don’t spell anything, do they? But 
I can make mine into a word—‘ Cas,’ I wonder 
what’s ‘Cas’ !” she laughed again. 

* All that is beautiful—all that is delightful!” 
said St. Claire, with gallant fervor, “If only 
wishes were as powerful as they are sincere !” 

“Well, if they were?” asked’ Clarissa, with 
sweet unconsciousness of backgrounds and dou- 
ble meanings. 

“You should be one of the golden glories of 
the world!” said St. Claire, repeating the former 
phase of gallant fervor. 

“Oh, I should make a very bad kind of ‘ gold- 
en glory’!” said Clarissa, her eyes sparkling, her 
whole plump, sleek little person sleeker and 
plumper than ever with this pleasant influx of 
gratified vanity. “I am only a humble little 
mouse. If I could be transformed, I should like 
to be made into a bird or a flower, and to leave 
all the grand things to others.” 

“We will find some good fairy to make you 
into a pretty little singing-bird, and put you in a 
cage full of flowers,” said St. Claire. 

“ And then Nony would kill me,” said Clarissa, 
with rather a falsetto accent in her voice. 

“No, she would take care of you and feed you 
with sugar,” said St. Claire. “What shall we 
make you, Miss Ione?” he asked, turning to the 
younger girl with just the same sweetness of 
manner as he had had when speaking to Clarissa. 
“ Will you be a golden glory, or a bird in a cage 
full of flowers? I fancy the former would suit 
you better than the latter. What do you say?” 

one’s rigid face did not relax by a line. She 
had no relish for the aftermath of attentions— 
for the mere gleanings of the field; and to flirt 
with her as a second to Clarissa was worse than 
neglect. 

“I do not know what you are talking about,” 
she said, with supreme disdain. 

“Whether you will be a bird, like that poor 
little Mimi you killed, or a golden glory set upon 
a throne,” said Clarissa. “I am going to be an- 
other Mimi—but you are not to kill me, you 
know. Dr. St. Claire has promised that you will 
not. He says you will give me sugar instead. 
Will you give me quantities of sugar, Nony ?” 

“Do not include me in such absurdity,” said 
Ione, proudly. ‘“ You know how much I dislike 
nonsense.” 

“]T forgot that you are sacred when you play 
queen—and you are playing queen now,” said 
Clarissa, with unabated good humor. “ We all 
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have to attend to Nony’s wishes when she plays 
queen,” she added, blithely, to St Claire. “Have 
we not, Nony ?” 

“Tf teasing is attending to one’s wishes—yes,” 
said Ione. 

“Naughty No! now you are cross,” laughed 
Clarissa, pinching her cheek. “ What a naughty 
little No it is!” 

“Don’t, Clarissa,” cried Ione, pushing away 
her sister’s hand. “ You are too aggravating to 
he borne.” 

“My dear Ione, your temper grows worse ev- 
ery day of your life,” said Mrs. Stewart, who had 
roused herself from her doze at the first sound 
of Ione’s irritated voice. ‘ You allow yourself 
to be made angry by the merest trifle, you can 
not bear a joke, nor enter into any kind of in- 
nocent fun. I really do not know what to do 
with you,” she added, in her helplessly plaintive 
but not acrimonious way. 

“Tt is not fun, mamma; it is ill-natured teas- 
ing,” said Ione. 

“That is because you are ill-tempered, my poor 
girl. If you were as amiable as Clarissa, you 
would take things as she means them,” said Mrs. 
Stewart. 

“T am sure I did not wish to tease you, Nony,” 
said Clarissa, with genuine amiability—perhaps a 
little heightened for the good effect to be pro- 
duced. ‘ Do not scold her, mother. It was my 
fault. I ought to have been more careful,” she 
added, nicely ; and St. Claire thought to himself : 
“What a heavenly temper that dear little girl 
has! and what a pity this beautiful creature 
should be so nervous !” smiling on both with im- 
partial benignity. 

“T am sorry if I was cross, but you know you 
meant to tease me, Clarissa,” said Ione, with an 
effort. 

And with this she got up and left the room, 
and no one saw her again for that night. She 
had a headache and had gone to bed, she said, 
when Clarissa knocked at her barred door to tell 
her to come into the drawing-room to wish Dr. St. 
Claire good-night, as he was going away. But 
Vincenzo, who found himself in the garden be- 
neath her window long after midnight, saw her 
sitting out on the loggia in the moonlight, with a 
look on her face that went to his heart like a 
wound, which he thought to himself how could 
he avenge ? 

This was one example of St. Claire’s method 
of making love—but to which? or it might be 
simply an instance of his ordinary manner, ac- 
cording to the way in which it was taken. In 
any case it must be confessed that it was a man- 
ner to the highest extent misleading and provoc- 
ative. 

Another time he was singing one of his pretty 
little French songs—that whereof the burden 
was “ M’amie que j'aime tant!” While he sang 
he looked at Ione, only because she chanced to 
be in the line of vision, and he must look at some- 
thing. But as he had last sung that song to Mon- 
ica, his voice was full of tremulous passion, and 
his eyes were dark and tender with unshed tears, 
And when a handsome young fellow looks full 
into the face of a beautiful girl, with such elo- 
quence of feeling as St. Claire betrayed at this 
moment, and says in tones which vibrate with the 
very pathos of devotion, “* M’amie que j'aime 
tant !” what can people think but that this too is 
a method of making love ? 

Yet in truth nothing was farther from Armine’s 
thoughts than willful love-making. It was only 
his treacherous eyes and his state of gentle mel- 
ancholy and chronic heart-break which made him 
look like it. But Ione’s cheeks turned pale, and 
her eyes were dark as night as she cast them 
down beneath her heavy lids ; and her heart, whis- 
pering to her hope, “Was it meant?” was an- 
swered back by both pride and fear. 

St. Claire had a fine cat’s-eye ring. It was al- 
most unique for color and lustre, and he was 
proud of it. It was one of the few things which 
he had preserved from the wreck of his fortune, 
and he always felt that in some sense his good 
luck was bound up with this gem. One day Mrs. 
Stewart—who, by-the-way, was invariably present 
while St. Claire made his odd double-handed love 
—asked to see this ring. He took it from his fin- 
ger and gave it to her. From her it passed to 
Clarissa, who, girl-like, put it on her own finger. 
But it was too large for any of the pretty little 
pink fingers which made the delight of the Paler- 
mitan glove-makers, and her own despair at their 
constant misfits. It was next handed to Ione, 
who looked at it without trying it on. 

“ See if it fits you,” said St. Claire, as if it had 
been the glass slipper and he the Prince on the 
search for Cinderella. 

Her hand, though finely shaped, was many sizes 
larger than Clarissa’s, and St. Claire’s was small 
fora man. The ring which he wore on his little 
finger fitted her third to perfection—her third 
—the fatal finger of a woman’s hand! 

“Tt goes perfectly,” said St. Claire, with a smile. 
“T did not think our hands paired so well.” 

“Tf they do, yours must be too small for a man 
or Ione’s too large for a woman,” said Mrs. Stew- 
art, with her usual manner of gentle displeasure. 
To which Ione, holding up her beautiful hands 
in the pose in which they made the best lines and 
had the most becoming physiognomy, said, with 
hypocritical humility, “ Mine are too large for a 
woman, mamma: did you ever see such awful 
monsters ?”” 

“No, they are beautiful,” said St. Claire, with 
fervor. “And so,” turning to Clarissa, “ are 
yours, Miss Stewart—of a different style from 
your sister’s, but equally beautiful.” 

“You have catholic tastes, Dr, St. Claire,” said 
Mrs. Stewart, just a shade of petulance mingled 
with her general melancholy. 

“T cultivate catholicity of taste. I havea great 
dislike to one-sidedness and narrowness,” answer- 
ed Dr. St. Claire, in his sweet way. 

“One may be too catholic,” returned Clarissa’s 
mother, “I will say to you what our clergyman 








once said to a dreadful skeptic who was here: 
‘ Better be anchored to something, no matter what, 
than floating about at the mercy of every wind 
that blows.’ ” 

“Yes, in matters of opinion; but in the faculty 
of finding the beautiful, is it not better to be able 
to find that everywhere than only in a few isola- 
ted spots ?” asked St. Claire. 

“ Tf you confine yourself to what you call ‘ find- 
ing the beautiful’ to pictures, or places, or church- 
es, perhaps you are right,” answered Mrs, Stewart. 
“ But this kind of temperament goes into so much 
else, and sometimes leads to great danger—to lati- 
tudinarianism, for example, and indecision of 
character all through.” 

“It may, but not necessarily,” said St. Claire. 

“Tt is so much better to know your own mind 
and hold by your opinions,” said Mrs. Stewart. 

And St. Claire could not for the life of him im- 
agine what she meant, or of what she was vaguely 
accusing him, He had never seen her so nearly 
ill-tempered as she was to-day, and he looked at 
her with professional criticism to catch the hues 
aud lines which should give him the key, and tell 
him what ailed her body, and consequently warped 
her mind, But he could make out nothing differ- 
ent from other days; so he took refuge in that 
wide haven of unknown influences, the atmos- 
phere, and said, “‘ She is under the weather. Per- 
haps it is scirocco.” 

Soon after this they went into the garden, as 
they always did when St. Claire was at the villa; 
for he was not weary yet of this strange and de- 
lightful sensation of being in the heart of summer 
in February and March; and the Stewarts too 
were fond of flowers and fresh air. 

As they strolled along the pathway, bordered 
with roses of-all kinds and shades, St. Claire 
picked a beautiful “blush” bud, round, smooth, 
compact, delicately tinted like herself, which he 
gave to Clarissa, saying, with a charming smile, 
“ Like to like, as the old valentines say ; or sweets 
to the sweet—that is better.” 

Whereat Mrs. Stewart, in her turn gently smil- 
ing, though with the intention of mild reproof, 
said, “ You must not spoil my child by flattering 
her too much, Dr. St. Claire.” 

“T do not think she could be spoiled,” return- 
ed St. Claire, in his sweet way. “She is too 
good.” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Stewart, “that is just it—she 
is too good to be spoiled. But we do not mean the 
same thing. We use the phrase differently. I 
mean that she is so nice now it would be a pity 
to spoil her by flattery ; and your meaning is not 
the same.” 

“Is telling people you admire them, is giving 
them credit for their good qualities, flattery ?” 
asked St. Claire, amiably argumentative. “I do 
not think so. There are so many willing to tell 
us all sorts of disagreeables and horrors, I think 
it only fair to declare what we admire, and praise 
candidly what is deserving of praise.” 

“Tt is an amiable feeling, but a rather danger- 
ous practice,” said Mrs. Stewart, a little dryly; 
but when St. Claire replied, “You are always so 
just and generous in your sentiments, Mrs. Stew- 
art, I am conscious I ought to attend to your ad- 
vice,” she did not see that this was flattery, nor 
that the handsome young fellow re-instated him- 
self in her good graces by the very repetition of 
the fault which had in some sense disturbed his 
holding. 

(ro BE CONTINUED.) 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
PREPARATIONS. 


Anp as for her: she was stunned almost into 
unconsciousness by this shock of self-abasement 
and distress. She lay on the sofa, her face cov- 
ered with her hands; she could not face the light. 
What was she, then ?—she who hitherto had been 
so fearless and so proud. A flirt, a jilt, a light- 
o’-love—that was how she saw herself; and then 
there was a kind of despair over the misery she 
had wrought, and a yearning to have him back to 
implore his pity and his forgiveness; and then 
sudden resolves to free herself in another diree- 
tion, at any cost of penitence and humiliation. 
She began to compose hurried brief messages, 
though the throbbing brain and the shame-strick- 
en soul could scarce decide between the fitness of 
them. These were some of them: 





“Dear Papa,—I have gone away. Tell Archie 
not to think any more about me. Youanpg.” 


And then again: : 


“ Dear Arcute,—I send you back the engage- 
ment ring: I am not worthy to be your wife. I 
am sorry if I have caused you any disappoint- 
ment, but you have less to regret than I have.” 


And then again—to one not named at all: 


“To-day I go away. Never think of me again, 
or of what has happened. Forgive me; that is 
all.” 


And then she began to think—if this wild tor- 
ture of suggestions could be called thinking—of 
the undertaking that lay before her, and the 
thought of it was something of a relief. There 
would be an occupation, urgent, continuous, de- 
manding all her attention ; in time, and in a mea- 
sure, she might school herself to forget. Per- 
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haps, if this duty turned out to be a very sad and 
painful one, it might be taken by those whom she 
had wronged as a sort of penance? She was 
prepared to suffer. She thought she deserved to 
suffer. Had she not proved a traitor to the man 
whom she had promised to marry? Had she not 
brought misery to this best and dearest of all her 
friends, to this fine and noble nature that she 
had learned to know, and that by her idleness 
and carelessness—the carelessness of a vain co- 
quette and light-o’-love, heedless of consequences ? 
What would he think of her? She could only 
vaguely recall the reproaches he had heaped upon 
himself; but she knew that he was in distress, 
and that she was the cause of it. And perhaps 
if there were trials in store for her, if there was 
suffering in store for her, perhaps he would nev- 
er know that she rather welcomed that, and was 
content to receive her punishment? Perhaps he 
would never know how grieved she was? It was 
over and done, and past recall. And she knew 
that henceforth her life would be quite different 
to her. 

How long she lay there in that misery of re- 
morse and despair she probably never knew, but 
at last she forced herself to rise. She was not 
thinking of her appearance; she did not know 
that her face was haggard and pale; that an ex- 
pression never before there was there now; that 
her eyes were no longer the eyes of achild. She 
was going away—this was all she was compel- 
ling herself to think about—and there were pre- 
parations to be made. And so in a slow and 
mechanical fashion she began to put a few things 
together, even in this drawing-room, although 
every other minute her heart seemed to stand 
still as she came upon some little trifle that was 
associated with him—something he had done for 
her, something that he had brought her, showing 
his continued solicitude and thoughtfulness and 
affection. Why had she not seen? Why did 
she not understand? And then she began to 
think of the evenings he had spent at the house, 
and of the walks they had had together down the 
wide valley; and she began to know why it was 
that these evenings had seemed so rich in happy 
human sympathies, and why the valley had ap- 
peared so wondrous and beautiful, and why her 
life at Allt-nam-ba had so strange and unnama- 
ble a charm thrown over it. And he—he had 
been blind too. She knew that he could not 
have imagined it possible that he was betraying 
his friend; otherwise he would have fled from 
the place. She was standing quite still now, her 
eyes distraught, and she was trying to reeall the 
very tones in which he had said, “I love you.” 
That was the misery of it, and the cause of her 
shame, and the just reason for her remorse and 
self-abasement ; and yet—and yet somewhere or 
otiier deep down in her heart there was a curious 
touch of pride that she had heard those words. 
If circumstances had been different—to be ap- 
proved, to have won the affection, to be loved by 
one like that! And then a passion of self-con- 
tempt seized her, and she said to herself: “ You, 
to think yourself worthy of such a love! You, 
who can allow yourself to think of such things 
with that ring on your finger !”’ 

This also was strange, that, amid all the pre- 
parations for departure that she was now me- 
chanically making, she should be possessed by a 
singular anxiety that Mrs. Bell, when she came 
to Allt-nam-ba, should find the household ar- 
rangements in the most perfect order. Had she 
some vague hope or fancy, then, that some day 
or other, when she should be far enough away 
from Allt-nam-ba and Gress and Lynn, and not 
likely to see any one of them again, her name 
might be mentioned casually by this good wo- 
man, and mentioned perhaps with some slight 
word of approval? When she drew out for Mrs. 
Bell’s guidance a list of her arrangements with 
the Inverness tradesmen, she was dissatisfied with 
the mere handwriting of it (for indeed her fin- 
gers trembled somewhat), and she destroyed it 
and wrote out another, and that she destroyed, 
and wrote out another—until the handwriting was 
fairly clear and correct. 

Her maid Jane was a fool of a woman, but even 
she could see that her young mistress was faint- 
looking, and even ill-looking, and again and again 
she besought her to desist from these prepara- 
tions, and to go and have some lunch, which await- 
ed her in the dining-room. 

“You know, miss,” said she, “:you can’t go be- 
fore your papa comes home; and then it would 
be far too late to catch the steamer. You can’t 
go before the morning; and I am sure, miss, you 
will be quite ill and unable to travel if you don’t 
eat something.” 

Well, Yolande went into the dining-room, and 
sat down at the table; but she could not eat or 
drink anything; and in a minute or two she was 
back again in her bedroom superintending the 
packing of her trunks. However, she was in time 
compelled to desist. The mental agitation of the 
morning, combined with this want of food, pro- 
duced the natural result; she gradually acquired 
a violent headache—a headache so violent that 
further superintendence of packing or anything 
else was entirely out of the question. Now it 
was the literal fact that she had never had a head- 
ache in her life—except once, at the Chateau, 
when a large volume she was reaching for in the 
library fell and struck her—and she did not know 
what to do; but she fancied that by tying a wet 
towel round her head she might lessen the throb- 
bing of the temples ; and this she did, lying down 
the while. Jane stole out of the room, fancying 
her young mistress might now get some sleep. 
The girl was not thinking of sleep. 

Mr. Winterbourne and Jolin Shortlands were 
on their way back from the hill. 

“T scarcely know what has happened to-day,” 
Mr. Winterbourne was saying. “ All the time I 
have been thinking of our going back. And I 





know what I shall find when I go back—the wreck 
of the happiness that I have sc carefully nursed 
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round a garden, and growing flowers there, and 
all at once, some morning, you find the place 
trampled down and a wilderness. I hope I am 
not unjust, Shortlands, but I think he might have 


her. 
consideration—” 

“Nonsense, man. What young Leslie has done 
seems to me, on reflection, perfectly just, and 
right, and reasonable,” said John Shortlands, tell- 
ing a lie in the calmest manner possible. “The 
young people ought not to be hampered in start- 
ing life. A little trouble now—what is that? 
And it will be better for you too, Winterbourne. 
You would have kept on worrying yourself. You 
would have been always apprehensive about some- 
thing. You would have reproached yourself for 
not telling him.” 

“T am not thinking of myself,” Yolande’s fa- 
ther said, rather wistfully. “I could have borne 
all that; I am used to it. It is about her I am 
thinking. 
still place, wondering whether all her life might 


I remember in Egypt, away up at that | 


not be just as quiet and uneventful and happy as | 


it was there.” 

“The fact is, Winterbourne,” said John Short- 
lands, bluntly, “‘ you are just mad about that child 
of yours, and you expect the world to be changed 
all on her account; whereas every reasonable be- 
ing knows that she must take her chance of trou- 
ble as well as others. And this—what is this ? 
Is it so great an affair? You don’t know yet 
whether she will follow out that suggestion of 
Melville’s. Perhaps she won't. If you would 
rather she should not, no doubt she will abide by 
your wishes. By this time she has been told. 
The secret is at an end. Leslie has had what he 
wanted: what the devil more can he ask for ?” 

But the asperity of this last phrase rather be- 
traved his private opinion; and so he added, 
quickly : 

“ However, as you say, she is more likely to go. 
Well, why not look at the brighter side of things ? 
There is a possibility. Oh, you needn’t shake 
your head; when I look at the whole thing from 
Melville’s point of view I can see the possibility. 


| exclaimed. 


He’s a devilish long-headed fellow that, and a | 


devilish fine fellow too; not many men would 
have bothered their heads as he has done. I 
wouldn’t. If you and I weren’t old friends, do 
you think I would have interfered? I'd have let 
you go on your own way. But now, old chap, I 
think you’ll find Yolande ready to go; and you'd 
better not make too much fuss about it, and 
frighten the girl. I shall be in London; I shall 
see she has plenty of money.” 


“Tt seems so inhuman,” her father said, ab- | 


sently. 

“ What ?” 

“That I should remain here shooting, and she 
be allowed to go away there alone.” 

“My dear fellow, she’ll get on twenty times 
better without you,” said Shortlands, plainly. “It 
seems to me that what you say Melville pointed 
out to you was just the perfection of good ad- 
vice. You'll do well to abide by it.” 

“ But he does not know Yolande as I do,” her 
father said. 

“He seems to have made a thundering good 
guess, anyway.” 

“T don’t mean that. He does not know how 
she has been brought up—always looked after 
and cared for. She has never been allowed to 
shift about for herself. Oh, as regards herself I 
can see well enough that he imagines she has cer- 
tain qualities, and perhaps he thinks it rather 
fine to make experiments. Well, I don’t. I 
don’t see why Yolande should be made the vic- 
tim of any experiment; I am content with her as 
she is.” 

“You'd better see what she says about it her- 
self.” 

When they reached the lodge, Yolande was 
not, as usual, standing in the porch to welcome 
them home from the hill. 

“Please, sir,” said the maid, “ Miss Winter- 
bourne has a headache, and says would you ex- 
cuse her coming down to dinner.” 

He stood irresolute for a second or two, ob- 
viously greatly disturbed; then he slowly and 
thoughtfully went up the stairs, and gently knock- 
ed at the door of her room. 

“May I come in, Yolande ?” 

She had just time to untie the wet towel from 
her head, to smooth her hair, and sit up in bed. 

“ Yes, papa.” 

He entered, went over and drew a chair near 
to her, and sat down. 

“T am sorry for you, Yolande,” he said, in a 
low voice, and his eyes were nervously bent on 
the ground. 

“ Why, papa ?”’ 

She spoke in quite a cheerful way; and as he 
had not suffered his eyes to meet hers, he was 
unaware how that cheerfulness was belied by the 
strange expression in them. She was forcing 
herself to make light of this matter; she would 
not have him troubled. And perhaps, indeed, to 
her this was in truth a light matter, as compared 
with that tragic disclosure and its consequences 
which seemed to have cut away from her at once 
and forever the shining and rose-colored years of 
her youtb. 

“Tf I erred, Yolande,” said he, “in keeping all 
this back from you, I did it for the best.” 

“Do you need to say that to me, papa?” she 
answered, with some touch of reproach. 

“T thought it would save you needless pain,” 
said he; and then, as he ventured to lift his eyes, 
he caught sight of the pale, anguish-stricken face, 
and he nearly cried aloud in his sudden alarm, 
“ Yolande, are you ill?” 

“Oh no, papa;” and she did try her best to 
look very cheerful. “I have a headache—that is 
all; and it is not so bad as it was. I—I have 
been seeing things packed, and making arrange- 
ments.” 





“You are going, Yolande?” he said, with a 
sinking of the heart. 

“That, again, it is unnecessary for you to ask 
me,” the girl said, simply. 

“But not at once, Yolande 2” said he, glancing 
at an open trunk. “ Not at once?” 

“To-morrow morning, papa,” she answered. 
“Oh, but I assure you, you will be put to no 
trouble—no trouble at all. Mrs. Bell is coming 
from Gress to see everything right. And I have 
made out lists for her; it is all arranged; you 
will not know any difference—” 

“ Yolande, you will make me angry if you talk 
like that. What signifies our comfort? It is the 
notion of your going away by yourself—” 

“Jane goes with me. That is all arranged 
also,” she said. ‘I have no fear.” 

“ Listen, now, Yolande. I don’t disapprove of 
your going. We have tried everything, and fail- 
ed; if there is a chance of your succeeding—well, 
perhaps one might say it is your duty to go. Poor 
child, I would rather have had you know nothing 
about it; but that is all over now. Well, you 
see, Yolande, if you go, there must be no unneces- 
sary risk or trouble about your going. I have 
been thinking that perhaps Mr. Melville may be 
a little too imaginative. He sees things strongly. 
And in. insisting that you should go alone, why, 
there may be a danger that he has been carried 
away by a—by a—well, I don’t know how to put 
it, except that he may be so anxious to have this 
striking appeal made to your poor mother as to be 
indifferent to ordinary precautions. Why should 
you go friendless and alone? Why should I re- 
main amusing myself here ?” 

‘“* Because you would be of no use to me, papa,” 
said she, calmly. “I know what I have to do.” 

“Why, then, should you not wait for a few 
days, and travel south with Mr. Shortlands ?” 

“Oh, I must go at once, papa—at once!” she 
“T must go to-morrow. And Jane 
goes with me. Is it not simple enough ?” 
~ “Yolande, you can not be left in London with 
absolutely no one to whom you can appeal. The 
least you must do is to take a letter to Lawrence 
& Lang. They will do anything you want; they 
will let you have what you want; if there is any 
hiring of lodgings or anything of that kind, they 
will send one of their clerks. You can not be 
stranded in London without the chance of assist- 
ance. You must go to Lawrence & Lang.” 

“T may have to go to them—that also is ar- 
ranged. But they must not interfere, they must 
not come with me; that was not Mr. Melville’s 
idea,” she said; though the pale face turned still 
paler as she forced herself to utter the name. 

“Mr. Melville!” he said, angrily. “You seem 
to think the whole wisdom of the world is centred 
in Mr. Melville! I don’t at all know that he was 
right in coming to put all this trouble on you. 
Perhaps he would not have been so quick if it 
had been his own sister or his own daughter—” 

Then a strange thing occurred. She had flung 
herself down on the pillow again, her face buried, 
her whole frame shaken by the sudden violence 
of her crying. 

“* Don’t—don’t—don’t !” she sobbed, piteously. 
“Don’t speak like that, papa! There is enough 
trouble—there is enough.” 

“What is it, Yolande?” said he. 
wonder your nerves have been upset. I wonder 
you have taken it so bravely. I will leave you 
now, Yolande; but you must try and come down 
to dinner.” 

Dinner was put on the table; but she did not 
make her appearance. 


“Well, no 


A message was sent up 
to her; the answer was that she merely wished 
to have a cup of tea by-and-by. Jane, on being 
questioned, said that everything had been got 
ready for their departure the following morning, 
even to the ordering of the dog-cart for a partic- 
ular hour. 

“Yes,” her father said to John Shortlands, as 
they sat rather silently at the dinner table, “she 
seems bent on going at once. Perhaps it is be- 
cause she is nervous and anxious, and wants to 
know the worst. She won’t have any one with 
her; she is determined to keep to Melville’s plan, 
though I wanted her to wait and go south with 
you. What a dreadful thing it would be if any 
harm were to befall her—” 

“Why, what harm can befall her?” his friend 
said. ‘“ What is the journey to London ?—no- 
thing! She gets into the train at Inverness to- 
morrow at mid-day; the next morning she is in 
London. Then a cab takes her to the hotel: 
what more simple? The real risk begins after 
that; and itis then that your friend Melville in- 
sists that she should take the thing into her own 
hands. Well, dang me if I’m afraid of the con- 
sequences! There’s good grit in her. She hasn’t 
had her nerves destroyed, as you have. When the 
cob was scampering all over the place yesterday, 
and the groom couldn’t get hold of him, did she 
run into the house? Not much. She waylaid 
him at the end of the bothy, and got hold of him 
herself, and led him to the stable door. 1 don’t 
think the lass has a bad temper, but I shouldn’t 
like to be the one to put a finger on her against 
her will. Don’t you fear. I can see where the 
bit of trouble, if there is to be any at all, will 
most likely come in; and I am not afraid. It’s 
wonderful what women will do—ay, and weak 
women too—in defense of those who have a claim 
on their affection. Talk about the tigress and 
her young: a woman’s twice as bad, or twice as 
good, if you take it that way. I fancy some o’ 
those poor devils of School Board inspectors 
must have a baddish time of it occasionally— 
I don’t envy them. I tell you you needn’t be 
afraid, my good fellow. Yolande will be able to 
take care of herself. And I think Jack Melville 
has put her on to doing the right thing, whatever 
comes of it.” 

Yolande did not appear that night; she was 
too much distracted by her own thoughts; she 
did not wish to be confronted with questioning 
eyes. But she found time to write this brief 
note: , 





“ Tuesday Night. 

“ Dear Mr. SHortLanps,—As it is not likely I 
shall see you in the morning, for I am going 
away at a very early hour, I leave you this word 
of good-by. And please—please stay with papa 
as long as ever you conveniently can. Duncan 
assures me that it is now you will be beginning 
to have chances with the red-deer. 

“Yours affectionately, 
“YoLanDE WINTERBOURNE.” 


And as to that other—the friend who was send- 
ing her forth on this mission—was she going 
away without one word of good-by for him? She 
considered that; and did not sleep much that 
night. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 
“THR MATTEN, LEBT WOHL !” 


Tue pale clear glow of the dawn was telling on 
the higher slopes of the hills when she arose, and 
all the house was asleep. The heart-searching 
of that long night had calmed her somewhat. 
Now she was chiefly anxious to getaway; to seek 
forgetfulness of this sad discovery in the imme- 
diate duty that lay before her. And if some- 
times the fear was forced upon her that neither 
for him nor for her was forgetfulness possible, 
well, it was not her own share of that suffering 
that she regarded with dismay. Nay, did she not 
rather welcome that as a punishment which she 
deserved, as a penance which might be counted 
to her in the due course of years? If this pas- 
sage in her life was not to be obliterated, at least, 
and in the mean time, she would endeavor to close 
the chapter. She was going away from Allt-nam- 
ba, and from the mistakes and miseries that had 
happened there. A new era in her life was open- 
ing before her; perhaps she would have less to 
reproach herself with in that. 

In the silence of this pale clear morning she 
sat down and wrote still another message of fare- 
well, the terms of which she had carefully (and 
not without some smitings of conscience) studied 
during the long wakeful hours: 


“* ALLT-NAM-BA, Wednesday Morning. 
“Dear ARcHIE,—A grave duty calls me sud- 
denly away to the south. No doubt you can guess 
what it is; and you will understand how, in the 
mean time at least, all our other plans and ar- 
rangements must yield to it. Probably, as I am 
anxious to catch the early boat at Foyers, I may 
not see you to say good-by; and so I send you 

this message From your affectionate 
“ YOLANDE.” 


She regarded this letter with much self-humilia- 
tion. It was not frank. Perhaps she had no 
right to write to him so, without telling him of 
what had happened the day before. And yet, 
again, what time was there now for explanation ? 
and perhaps, as the days and the months and the 
years went by, there might never be need of any 
explanation. Her life was to be all different now. 

The household began to stir. There was a 
crackling of wood in the kitchen ; outside, Sandy 
could be heard opening the doors of the coach- 
house. Then Jane put in an appearance, to 
finally close her young mistress’s portmanteaus. 
And then, everything having been got ready, when 
she went down-stairs to the dining-room, she was 
surprised to find her father there. 

“Why did you get up so early ?”’ said she, in 
protest. 

“Do you think I was going to let you leave 
without saying good-by?” he answered. “ You 
are looking a little better this morning, Yolande 
—but not well, not well. Are you sure you won't 
reconsider? Will you not wait a few days, ac- 
custom yourself to think of it, and then go, if 
you will go, with Mr. Shortlands ?” 

“Oh no, that is all over, papa,” 
is all settled. I am going this morning—now.” 

“Now? Why now? Itis only half past six!” 
he exclaimed. 

“T wish to have enough time at Gress,” she 
answered, calmly, “to explain all the 
ments to Mrs. Bell.” 

But he compelled her to sit down and have 
some breakfast, while he remained at the win- 
dow, anxious, disturbed, and yet for the most part 
silent. There was no doubt he regarded her go- 
ing with an undefined dread; but he saw that it 
was no use to try to dissuade her, her purpose 
being so obviously settled and clear. There was 
another thing: he showed the greatest embar- 
rassment in talking in any way whatever about 
the subject. He could not bring himself to men- 
tion his wife’s name. To Yolande he had said 
“your poor mother”—but only once. He seemed 
unable to make this thing that he had hidden 
from her for so many years a topic of conversation. 

And it was almost in silence, and with a face 
overshadowed with gloom, that he saw the last 
preparations made. He followed her out to the 
dog-cart. He himself would fasten the rugs 
round her knees, the morning being somewhat 
chilly. And when they drove away he stood 
there for a long time regarding them, until the 
dog-cart disappeared at the turning of the road, 
and Yolande was gone. This, then, was the end 
of that peaceful security that he had hoped to 
find at Allt-nam-ba! 

Yolande was not driving this morning; she 
had too many things to think of. But when they 
reached the bridge at the lower end of the loch, 
she told Sandy to stop, and took the reins. 

“Here is a letter for Mr. Leslie,” she said. 
“You need not take it up to the house ; put it in 
the letter-box at the gate.” 

Then they drove on again. When they had 
climbed the hill she looked over to Lynn Towers, 
but she could not make out any one at any of the 
windows. There were one or two stable lads 
about the out-houses, but otherwise no sign of 
life. She was rather glad of that. If he had 


said she. “That 


arrange- 























waved his handkerchief to her, could she have | 


answered that signal without further hypocrisy 
and shame? Little did he know what traitress 
was passing by. But indeed she was gradually 
ceasing to reproach herself in this way, for the 
reason that she was ceasing to think about herself 
at all. It was of another that she was thinking. 
It was his future that concerned her. What 
would all his after-life be like? Would there be 
some reparation? Would time heal that as it 
healed all things ? 

When she got to Gress she saw that Mrs. Bell 
was in the garden behind the house, and thither 
she made her way. Yolande’s face was pale, but 
her manner was quite calm and firm. 

“Well, here are doings !” said the cheerful old 
lady. ‘And I was just hurrying on to get a few 
bit flowers for ye. 
ing.” 

“Tt is very kind of you, Mrs. Bell: but please 
do not trouble. You expected me, then ? Mr. 
—Mr. Melville told you ?” 

“That he did. And I'll just be delighted to be 
of any kind of service to ye that is possible. I'll 
be ready to go up to Allt-nam-ba by mid-day; and 
I'm thinking [ll take one o’ the young lassies wi’ 
me, in case there’s any needcessity for a helping 
hand. The other one will do very well to look 
after this place when both Mr. Melville and me 
are away.” 


*Deed, ye’re early this morn- 





“But is he going—is he going away?” said 
Yolande, with a sudden alarm. 

“I think he is; though it’s no my place to 
ask,” said Mrs. Bell, placidly. “ Last night I saw 
he was putting some things in order in the house. 
And I jalouse he stopped in the laboratory the 
whole night through, for he never was in his bed; 
and this morning I caught a glint 0’ him going 
out before any o’ us was up. I dare say he was 
off to one o’ the moorland lochs to have a last 
day at the trout belike.” 

“He is not here, then?” the girl exclaimed, 
with dismay in her eyes. “ Mrs. Bell, I must see 
him! Indeed, I can not go until I have seen 
him.” 

“Wha kens where he may be now 2” said the 
old lady, good-humoredly (for she clearly had no 
idea that there was anything tragic occurring 
around her). “There never was such a man for 
wandering about the country like a warlock. 
Many a fright has he gi'en the shepherds, when 
they came upon him in the corries that no ordi- 
nary Christian ever goes near.” 

“But you must send for him, Mrs. Bell,” said 
Yolande, with that forced calmness of demeanor 
almost breaking down. “I can not go away with- 
out bidding him good-by.” : 

The old woman stopped arranging the flowers 
she had gathered. 

“T canna send to search the whole county o’ 
Inverness,” she said, reflectively, “and wha kens 
where he may be? If he’s no back by school- 
time, he’s off for the day—ay, and without a bis- 
cuit in his pocket, Pll be warrant. Sut it’s just 
possible he has only gaen doon to the burn to get 
a trout or two; I can send one o’ the lassies to 
see. And though I’ve never kenned him to go 
up to the water-wheel at this time o’ the morn- 
ing, I canna gang wrang in making the bell ring. 
If you'll just hold the flowers for a minute, my 
dear young leddy, P'll go into the house and see 
what can be done.” 

She held the flowers mechanically ; she did not 
look at them ; her eyes were “ otherwhere.” But 
when Mrs. Bell came back she recalled herself ; 
and with such calmn » could command 
she showed the old lady : > arrangements she 
had made with regard to the household of Allt- 
nam-ba, and gave her the lists that she had eare- 
fully drawn out. And Mrs. Bell would hear of 
no such thing as thanks or gratitude; she said 
people were well off who could be of any little 
service to them they liked, and intimated that 
she was proud to do this for the sake of the young 
lady who had been kind enough to take notice of 
her. 

“And so you are going away for a while,” said 
the old Secotehwoman, cheerfully. “Ay,ay. But 
Indeed, my dear 
young leddy, if it wasna a kind o’ presumption on 
my part, I would say to ye, as they say in the old 
ballad, ‘O when will ye be back again, my hinnie 
and my dear?’ For indeed, since ye came to 
Allt-nam-ba, it has just been something to glad- 
den an auld woman’s een.” 

“ What is the ballad, Mrs 
quickly. 
quiries. 








coming back soon again, I hope. 


Sell 2” Yolande said, 
She wished to evade these friendly In- 
And already she was beginning to won- 
der whether she had enough strength and cour- 
age to force herself to go without seeing him and 
saying this last word to him. 

“The ballad ? Oh, that was the ballad o’ young 
Randal,” said Mrs. Bell, in het 1 


good-natured, gar- 
rulous way. ‘* Maybe ye never 


heard that one ?— 
* Young Randal was a bonnie lad when he gaed awa’, 
A braw, braw lad was he when he gaed awa’.’ 

That is how it begins; 


and then they a’ come doon 
to see him ride off 


his father, and his mother, 
and his two sisters; but, as ye may imagine, 
* His bonnie cousin Jean lookit o’er the castle wa’, 

And far aboon the lave let the tears doon fa’.’ 
Then it goes on: 

*“O when will ye be back again?” sae kindly did 
she spier: 
**O when will ye be back again, my hinnie and my 
dear ?” 
* As soon as I have won enough o’ Spanish gear 

To dress ye a’ in silks and lace, my dear.”’ 

That was the way o’ those times, and mony a sair 
heart was the consequence. Will I tell ye the 
rest o’ the story ?” 

“Oh, yes, Mrs. Bell, if you please,” said Yo- 
lande, though now she was scanning the vacant 
hill-sides with a wistful and troubled eye. Was 
he not coming, then? Must she go away with- 
out that last word ? 

“Ye see, my young leddy, the story jumps over 
a good many years now,and he comes back to 
seek out his true-love Jean.” 
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“ Ah, yes,” said Yolande, with more.of interest, 
“to see whether she has been faithful to him, is 
it not? And of course she is, It is so easy for 
one to remain faithful—in a ballad, where no- 
thing happens but the fancy of the poet. And 
then, if she was not faithful, who would write 
about her? She would be contemptible—that is 
all.” 

“No so fast, my dear young leddy—no so fast. 
Just listen to the story: 


*Young Randal was an altered man when he came 
hame ; 

A sair altered man was he when he came hame, 

Wi’ a star on his breast and a Sir to his name, 

And wi’ gray, gray locks Sir Randal came hame. 


*He rode to the castie and he rispit at the ring, 
And down came our lady to bid him ride in; 


Uk 


| jealouse it was about his being able to carry on the 


| other, he would be off in a gliff. 


And round her bonnie bairnies were playin’ on the 


green: 
“Can this anid wife be my true-love Jean ?” 


‘And whatna dour auld carle is this?” quoth the 
dame, 

** Sae griff and sae stiff, sae feckless and sae lame?” 

Quoth he: “‘My bonnie leddy, were ye sweet Jeanie 
Graham ?” 


“Indeed, good sir, ye have guessed my very name.” | 


*Oh, dool on the wars in the High Germanie! 

And dool on the poortith o’ our ain countrie! 

And dool on the Soon that unfaithful can be !— 

For they've wrecked the bravest man in the whole 
countrie !* 


Ye see, it’s a sad story enough ; but I’m no sure 
whether to blame the wars in the High Germanie, 
ot the poverty o’ the old Seotch families, or the 
young lass changing her mind. Maybe if she had 
been less anxious for silks and lace, and maybe 
if he had been less anxious to hae a Sir to his 
name, he might hae bided at home, and married 
her, and lived happily enough. It’s the way o’ 
young people never to be satisfied. And here is 
Mr. Melville going away just when everything 
was ready for his taking back the land that be- 
longed to his own people, and settling down on it 
as he ought.” 

“ Perhaps he will not go—perhaps he is not go- 
ing, Mrs. Bell,” she said, in a despairing kind of 
way ; for well she knew, if he were indeed going, 
what was the cause. 

Then she looked at her watch. Well, she had 
still nearly half an hour to spare, and she was de- 
termined to stay till the last minute if it were 
needful. But there was no figure coming along 
the road, no living thing visible on these vacant 
hill-sides, nor a sign of life along the wide moor- 


* Probably this version of the ballad is very imper- 
fect, as it is put down here from memory. 





“HE 


land of the valley. She was grateful for Mrs. 
Bell’s talking; it lessened the overstrain of the 
suspense somehow; she had to force herself to 
listen in a measure. And again and again she 
expressed the hope that there must be a mistake, 
that Mr. Melville was not really going away. 
“It’s no my place to ask,” the old lady said, 
doubtfully ; “but he had a long talk when he 
came home yesterday wi’ the lad Dalrymple, and I 


school by himsel’. It’s just that vexatious, my 
dear young leddy !—and yet it canna be helped. 
I darena say a word. He’s a headstrong man, 
and he’s to be managed only wi’ a good deal o’ 
skill ; and if he thought I was any kind o’ encum- 
brance, or expected him to do this, that, or the 
But the vexa- 
It was only the day 
before yesterday that I wrote to they lawyers again. 
I’m no gaun to tell ye, my young leddy, what they 
said about the price o’ Monaglen, for it might get 
about, and I’m no wanting him to ken what I paid 
for it, if I get it. But I found I could easy buy 


tiousness o’t, to be sure! 





it, and have a good nest-egg for him besides ; be- 
sides my own £220 a year or thereabouts; and | 


sae I wrote to they lawyers just asking them in a | 
kind 0’ way to get me the refusal of the place for | 
a freend o’ mine. And then yesterday morning | 
I began and argued wi’ mysel’. I coveted the 
place, that’s the truth. And saya I, ‘ Kirsty, 
what’s the use o’ being ower-cunning? If ye 
want to buy Monaglen, tell them. <A braw thing | 


| now, if it were to slip through your fingers, and 


be snappit up by somebody else: wadna ye be 
a disappointed woman a’ the days o’ your life?’ 
And so, as second thochts are best, I just sat 
down and told them plump and plain that if 
Monaglen was to be got for that, here was a wo- 
man that would take it for that, and telled them to 
make the bargain, and drive a nail into it there 
and then; and that a’ the other things—a’ the 
whigmaleeries they invent just to make poor folk 
pay money—could be settled after. And to think 
o’ him going away the now, just when the night’s 
post, or maybe the morn’s night’s post, is almost 
sure to bring me a telegram—lI declare it’s too | 
provokin’ !” 

“ But perhaps he is not going away,” said Yo- 
lande, gently. And then she added, suddenly, 
and with her face grown a deadly white: “ Mrs. 
Bell, that is Mr. Melville coming down the hill. | 
I wish to speak a word or two to him by himself.” 

“Oh, yes, ves ; why not ?” said Mrs. Bell, cheer- 
fully. “I'm just going in-doors to put a bit string | 
round the flowers for ye. And there’s a wee bit | 
basket too, ye maun take; I made a few sweets, | 


FOLLOWED HER OUT TO THE DOG-CART.” 


and comfits, and such things for ye last night, 
that ’ll help to amuse ye on the journey.” 

She did not hear; she was regarding him as he 
approached. His features were as pale as her 
own; his lips were thin and white. When he 
came to her he stood before her with his eyes 
cast down like one guilty. The pallor of his face 
was frightful. 


“T have come because you sent for me,” he | 


said. ‘“ But there is nothing you can say to me 
that I have not said to myself.” 

“Do you think I have come to reproach you ? 
No. It is I who have to bear the blame,” she an- 
swered, with apparent calmness. Then she add- 
ed: “I—I sent for you because I could not go 
away without a word of good-by.” 

Here she stopped, fearful that her self-posses- 
sion would desert her. Her hands were tightly 
clinched, and unconsciously she was nervously 
fingering her engagement ring. 

“T do not see,” she said, speaking in a mea- 
sured way, as if to make sure she should not 
break down, “why the truth should not be said 
between us—it is the last time. I did not know; 
you did not know; it was all a misfortune; but 


I ought to have known—I ought to have guarded | 


myself: it is [who am to blame. Well, if I have 
to suffer, it is no matter; it is you that Iam sor 
ry for—” 

“ Yolande, I can not have you talk like that!” 
he exclaimed. 

“One moment,” she said—and strangely enough 
her French accent seemed more marked in her 
speech, perhaps because she was not thinking of 
any accent. “One moment. When I am gone 
away, do not think that I regret having met you 
and known you. It has been a misfortune for 
you; for me, no, It has been an honor to me 
that you were my friend, and an education also; 
you have shown me what this one or that one 
may be in the world; I had not known it before ; 
you made me expect better things. It was you 
who showed me what I should do. Do not think 
that I shall forget what I owe you: whatever 
happens, I will try to think of what you would ex- 
pect from me, and that will be my ambition. I 
wished to say this to you before I went away,” 
said she, and now her fingers were trembling 
somewhat, despite her enforced calmness. “ And 
also that—that, if one can not retrieve the past, 
if one has the misfortune to bring suffering on—” 

“Yolande, Yolande,” said he, earnestly, and 
he looked up and looked into her eyes, “do not 
speak of it—do not think of it any more! Put 
it behind you. You are no longer a girl; you 
are a woman; you have a woman’s duties before 

} 





you. Whatever is past, let that be over and gone. 
If any one is to blame, it has not been you. Look 
before you ; forget what is behind. Do you know 
that it is not a light matter you have undertaken ?” 

He was firmer than she was; he regarded her 
calmly, though still his face was of a ghastly 
paleness, 

She hesitated for a moment or two; then she 
glanced around. 

“T wish you to—to give me a flower,” she said, 
“that I may take it with me.” 

“No,” he said at once. “No. Forget every- 
thing that has happened here, except the duty you 
owe to others.” 

“That I have deserved,” she said, in a low 
voice. ‘* Good-by.” 

She held out her hand. He took it and held 
it ; and there was a great compassion in his eyes. 
To her they seemed glorified eyes, the eyes of a 
saint, full of a sad and yearning pity. 

“ Yolande,” said he—and the tones of his voice 
seemed to reach her very heart-—“I have faith 
in you. I shall hearof you. Be worthy of your- 
self. Now, God bless you, and good-by !” 

“ Adieu! adieu!” she murmured; and then, 
white-faced and all trembling, but still dry-eyed 
and erect, she got through the house somehow, 
and out to the front, where Mrs. Bell was await- 
ing her by the side of the dog-cart. 

When she had driven away, Mrs. Bell remained 
for a minute or two looking after the departing 
vehicle—and perhaps rather regretfully, too, for 


| she had taken a great liking to this bright young 


English lady who had come into these wilds; but 
presently she was. recalled from her reveries or 
regrets by the calling of Mr. Melville. She went 
into the house at once. 

“ Now, Mrs. Bell,” said he (and he seemed in 
an unusual hurry), ‘do you think one of the girls 
could hunt out for me the water-proof coat that 
has the strap attached to it for slinging over the 
shoulders ? And I suppose she could pack me 
some bit of cold meat, or something of the kind, 
and half a loaf, in a little parcel?” 

“ Dear me, sir, I will dp that mysel’; but where 
are ye going, sir, if I may ask ?” 

The fact was that it was so unusual for Jack 
Melville to take any precautions of this kind— 
even when he was starting for a long day’s fish- 
ing on some distant moorland loch—that Mrs. 
Bell instantly jumped to the conclusion that he 
was bent on some very desperate excursion. 

“Where am I going?” hé said. “ Why, across 
the hills to Kingussie, to catch the night train to 
London.” 


[T0 BE CONTINUED.) 
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Fig. 1.—Triinc ror Dress 





28, ETC,— EMBROIDERY ON NET. 







Embroideries for Dress 
Trimming.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Ecru and cream-colored lace 
and embroideries are now used to 
trim the skirts of dressy cashmeres, 
veilings, and summer silks, as well 
as the thinner sumiper goods. Two 










the rose-buds. Gather the front 
below the slit, join it to the back, 
and finish the edges with a narrow 
mixed silk fringe. The frill at the 
bottom is thirteen inches wide and 
four inches deep; it is made of 


Brack Satry Apron.—Cvut Patrery, 
No. 3445: Price, 10 Cents. 


EmprowwerRED Back Sirk APRON. 
For pattern and description see Sup- 





plement, No. X., Figs. 51 and 52. $ 


of these embroideries are here 
illustrated, Fig. 1 with a 





cream - colored ground em- Krrcnen Apron.—Cur Pattern, No. 3444: Price, 15 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, Ne. VIL, Figs, 34-37. 


Apron For Gin. From 3 10 7 broidered in white, and Fig. 2, 
Years orp.—Cur Parrery, No. an open écru batiste embroid- 


3448: Price, 10 Cenrs, ery composed of rosettes 
For description see Supplement. and wheels, 


i 
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Fig. 1—Snorr Mantix.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.|—Cut Parrery, 
No. 3453: Price, 25 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 10 and 11, 








EMBROIDERED Sora Cusnion. 


For design and description see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 25. 


Monograms.—Figs. 1 
and 2. 

See illustrations on page 309. 

THESE monograms for mark- 
ing linen are worked with fine 
embroidery cotton. Satin stitch 
is used for broad lines, over- 
east and stem stitch for the 
edges and fine lines; in Fig. 2 
the centre is back-stitched. 





Embroidered Wall-Pocket. 


See illustration on page 308, 

Tue materials employed for 
the pocket shown in our illus- 
tration are grayish-blue stamp- 
ed velvet and salmon-colored 
satin. Cut a stiff pasteboard 
back double the size of Fig. 53, 
Supplement, which gives one 
half or side, and cover both 
sides smoothly with figured vel- 
vet. Cut the front of velvet 
and lining thirteen inches deep 
and fourteen wide, and gather 
the bottom into a space of five 
inches. Cut a slit six inches 
deep at the middle of the top, 
face the corners with satin, 
which has previously been em- 
broidered, and turn them down 
for revers as shown in the illus- 
tration. The design for the 
embroidery on the revers is giv- 
en in Fig. 54, Supplement; the 
work is executed in stem and 
satin stitch with embroidery 
silk in shades of olive green for 
the foliage, pale blue for the 
forget-me-nots, and deep red for 


For description see Supplement. 





salmon - colored satin lightly em- 


broidered, lined with velvet,and Apron ror Girt From 2 10 6 
edged with fringe. Silk cord and Years otp.—Cwut Partrern, 
tassels trim the front and cor- No. 3446: Price, 15 Cents. 


ners as shown in the il For pattern and description see 
lustration. Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 47-50. 


Fig. 2.—Snort Mantir.—Back.—[See Fig. 1.]—Cur Parrery, 
No. 3453: Price, 25 Cents. 
For pattern and description sec Supplement, No. II., Figs. 10 and 11. 
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Sratistics from the Census Department show that 
New Haven, Conn., is the healthiest seaport town in 
the world. Its clean streets, noble elma, and beautiful 
drives, both to the shore and in country, are wonder- 
fully attractive to large numbers of our city people 
that evidently unite with Dr. Holland, who said in an 
article in Seribner’s a year or two ago that the City of 
Elms was “a charming place ;” and, he added, ‘* Mose- 
ley'’s New Haven —— is a peculiarly excellent place 
at which to stop.”—New York Tribune. 

We can add to the above hearty word, that the sani- 
tary condition and the comfort, as well as the table, 
are not excelled by any hotel in the country. The air 
of New Haven is delightful for invalids and those 
seeking rest.—[{Adv.] 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN SEASICKNESS, 
8.8. Parker, Wellington, O., says: ‘‘ While crossing 
Lake Erie, I gave it to some passengers who were 
seasick, and it gave immediate relief.”—[Adv.] 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists, 25 cents per large box. It has 
a most refreshing and beneficial effect on the skin, 
imparting to the same a peculiar softness and 
clearness, and, while imperceptible after it is ap- 
plied, its lasting properties will be found un- 
equalled by any other. Endorsed by the theatri- 
cal profession. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken, Joun Pertriz, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[ Adv. ] 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Softens the hair when harsh and dry. 
Soothes the irritated scalp. 
Affords the richest lustre 
Prevents the hair from falling off. 
Promotes its healthy, vigorous growth.—[Adv.] 





Lime-scror and Pepsin has fully established its claim 
as the best aid to digestion. Caswri., Massey, & Co., 
1121 Broadway and 578 5th Ave.—[Adv.] 





Tue famous Lablache Face Powder is the only per- 
fect toilet preparation in the market.—[{Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKE 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


DECORATIVE ART NEEDLEWORK. 
Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
52 West 14th Street, New York. 
Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, Arasene, 
Crewels, Embroidery and Filling Silks, and all mate- 


rials used for Art Needlework, wholesale and retail. 
Send 8c. for this year’s catalogue. 








The Only Carriage that has 
Springs that Adjust 
to the Weight. 


NOVELTY CARRIAGE 


(PATENTED), 
In Willow, Rattan, and Wood. 
ilas Umbrella large enongh to 
~hield at all points. Send for 
‘Circular to L. P. TIBBALS, 
Mfr, 820 Broadway, next 
block above Stewart's. 
CAKKIAGES AND TOYS REPAIRED. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue 80 universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. ¥1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 817 Sixtu Avenvr, New York, 


THE ACME LEVER 
CUFF BUTTONS 


Overcome all trouble with 


STIFF CUFFS. 


Ask your Jeweller for them, 
and 
TAKE NO OTHER. 


TOTHING NEWER than Storks and ©: at- tails 
can be found at most of the fancy-work Bazaars, 
but something else may always be seen at 


Bentley's Art Needlework 


ESTABLISHMENTS, 
854 Broadway, N. Y., and 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Send SBS Cents for Cc atalogue, __ 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Sovv By ALL DEALERS Turouctour we WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-!878. 
Madame Wambold’ - 


UPE 
$s" i$ ous removes Superfiluous Hair 
withers & injuring the o's Send for a circular. 
MADAME WAM 




















LD, 84 Sawyer St., Boston, Mass. 














**T owe my 
») Restoration 
to Health 
and Beauty 
to the 


Humors, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and In- 
fantile Humors cured by the Curioura Remeptrs. 


T ISFIGURING Hamiliating Eruptions, 


Curioura Resonvent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause. 

Cuttoura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

Coticuna Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautificr and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from Curttouna, is indis- 
pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Sunburn, and Greasy Skin. 

Curtoura Remevirs are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. 

Porrer Drue anv Curmicatr Co., Boston, Mass. 


No Waster. No TRounue. E. 


No DisaPpornTMENT. 


(A GOOD SALAD 
ASSURED. 


The most Delicious and 
i} the most Popular Mayon- 
aise for all kinds of Salads, 
Raw Tomatoes, Cabbage, 
Cold Meats, Fish, &c., ever 
offered for sale. 


DRESSING ALL GROCERS SELL IT. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


CSTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York, 








GV The Plymouth Lap-Board. GQ 


Unlike any other Lav-Boarp made. 
Holds itself on the lap. Keeps the work just where 
you place it. Weighs only 2 lbs. Specially adapted for 
uady Canvassers. Address T. E. CHASE & CO., 
126 Water Street, Boston, Mass. Agents 
wanted. Exclusive territory. Particulars free. 


can secure perma- 
Lady Agents nent employment 
good salary ae Q City 
skirt and Stecking Supporters, ete. 
Sample outfit Free, Adios Queen 
© ity Suspender Co. Cincinnati, o 


30 att. -EDGE COMPLIMENT CARDS, with name 
e and elegant case, 10c. H. M. Coox, Meriden, Conn. 


No slipping. 











$83.00 
POR ONLY 


$59.00 


PREIONT od 
PREPAID 






































MILLER’S 


PARASOLS 


THE VERY LATEST NOVELTIES 


Always in Stock. 


PARASOLS TO ORDER TO MATCH COSTUMES. 


THOMAS MILLER & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS, 
6th Avenue, 22d § Street. 


MRS. LANGTRY. 


H. GUILMARD has invented a new Coiffure exactly 
the same as worn by the English beauty who is now 
with us, having such a thoroughly natural appear- 
ance as to defy detection, and by wearing this much- 
admired style ladies will become more beautiful than 
ever, as the effect produced by this charming Coiffure 
is magic, giving to the face the sweetest expression 
possible. Once tried on you cannot resist the tempta- 
tion of buying, as it is not only becoming for evening 
wear, but also for the drive and promenade. No mat- 
ter how pretty the face may be, it certainly is not 
perfect without this fashionable Coiffure. We have 
“ Langtrys” for blonde and brunette, and Langtrys in 
every shade. No more front nets required for this 
elegant Coiffure. Also another novelty, the Langtry 
Knot and Bow, from $5 00 upward. The Langtry 
Coiffure, $5 00 upward. On receipt of 25c. a photo of 
Mrs. Langtry will be sent, ustrating this elegant Coif- 
fure. And remember, the only estublishment where 
the real and true Langtry style can be obtained is at 


H. GUILMARD’S, the Inventor, 
841 Broadway, near 13th Street, 
New York City. 
OUR NEW PACK FOR 1sss8, 
i Chrome C ards, 


corner 
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SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. — 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only waieing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently all 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Check, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JUL IAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


GENERAL PU RC nT ASING AGENCY FOR 


NEW YORK SHOPPING, 
For Circulars, address Miss KATE M. CANNON, 
P.O. Box 2600, New York City. 











,REASONS 
WHY 


“MRS, THOMPSON'S 
PATENT WAVES 


"ARE BETTER THAN ALL 
OTHERS. 










1.—The PATENT SPRING conforms itself in shape to EVERY head, 

2.—They DO NOT HAVE A FALSE, wiggy lok, as allothers have. 

3 —They cannot tear or break apart, but oulwear THREE of any 
wave made, 

4.—They CANNOT WRINKLE or SHRINK with dampness, but 
keep their shape for years. 

5.—They do not fade as quickly, for they don’t require dressing as 
often as others, 

6.—T hey areonly dressed witha WET € ee when they get MUSSED, 
and are knnen to remain in ordor for a year wil houtgredress ing 

1.—I GUARANTEE EVERY ONE to be CURLY HAIR, or refund 
~ money tf not. 

MOST IMPORT? ANT: Every lady can lok young and attractive 
wit th * THOMPSON W. wad E, AS HUNDREDS WILL ACKNOWLEDGE 
they look ten years youn 

9,—As Ihave lo dferent. ‘styles of THOMPSON WAVES, every fancy 
can he gratified. 

ICES from &6 to ®12 (Blond and Gray extra). 
Also, the most ELEGANT ASSOR NT of 
SWITCHES, from $5 to GRAY HAIR 
A SPECIALTY. 

eware of parties endeavoring to _ 
you Waves representing them to 
Thompson Wave, as I do not allow any other 
Dealer to sell my ” goods. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO HEADQUARTERS OF 


MRS. C. THOMPSON, 


No. 32 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 


YQ? 141 ] 
LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 
BOOK of Instructions and Patterns for Artistic 
Needle-work, Kensington Kmbroidery, directions 
for making numerous kinds of Crochet and Knitted 
York, patterns for Hand-Bag, Tidy, Mat, Oak-Leaf 
Lace, Piano-Cover, etc. Tells how to muke South Ken- 
sington, Outline, Persean, Tent, Mey Satin, and 
Feather Stitches, ete. Price 36 cent 
BOOK OF 100 CROSS-STITC ii PATTERNS for 
Worsted Work, etc. Borders, Corners, Flowers, 
Birds. Animals, Pansies, Stork, Deer, Elephant, 
Comic Designs, s Alphabets, ete. Price 2% cents, 
4 Tidy Patterns, 10c. Srrota Orrrr—All for 18 
8-cent stamps. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


FINEST CARDS EVER IS°UED 


A beautiful BASK ET OF FLOWF RS— Mare- 
chal Niel and Jacqueminot Roses ; or. a BASK ET 
OF FRUIT—Peaches, | lums, Grapes and Cher- 
ries—very natural and from original designs. Full 
size. Mailed on receipt of ® cents each, or 15 cents 
the pair in stamps. Mention this paper 
_scorT T & BUWNE, 110 Wooster r St, N. ¥. 











SPLENDID OFFER—To introduce these Elegant 
12 and Fashionable Decorations, the handsomest goods 
in America, we send this lot by mail for 1c, : 1 Japanese 
Napkin (elegant, 5 colors), 1 Japanese Tidy (floral de- 
sign, 8 colors), 1 Japanese Gossamer Handkerchief 
(lace design), and 8 Artistic Chromos, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 








Sonicare 


i { Patte rns for Kensington, &c., 
ST A MPING 6 cunsicn and instructions for 
indelible stamping, 60c. T. E.F PARKER, Lynn, | Mass. 


24 STOPS. 


ne, fete 
ft. tone, | or oe Dolce, 
ft. tone, 12 Harp 


ig ogmeh . ft. tone,*2-Melodia, 8 ft. to 
4-Manlial Sub-Bass, 
7-Viol di Gamba, 8 ft. tone, 


rgan Knee top, 2 TS ight rgan Kneo Stop 

n Builder’s Part, IT 1s 
EING EXACTLY LIKE 
Solid Wainut, profusely ornamented with 
e Music Pocket 


%3-Grand 0: 
vier Be pee L ‘iN TAP RRAKANCE, 
Soden 


ae fancy veneers, 
the moot beaut 


es, handsom 
It will not take th 
CELESTE Stop, 
the ty French Horn Solo Combination, New 





3-Clarabella, 
16 ft. tone, pe ed tee 16 


JAPANESE NOVELTY UO., 
STAMPIN OUTFITS sent (to dealers only) by return 
mail at Lowrsr Priors. Over 5000 latest 


designs in stock. R. L ONGMIKE, 88 State St., Chic ago. 


BEATTY'S PARLOR. ORGANS ONLY $59 


Regular Price $83.00 sii*ssi ‘isi. 


Orpen Right and Left Knee 8 
entire motion by the coos’ % 
ecessary. Five (5) Sets of GOLDEN 
TONGUE REEDS, as follows: A set o' 

Bass Reeds; f 


‘ul 
=, 9 VOIX CE 


pe 
necessa: 


HORN REE. Jetaves each 0} 
Reguiar GOLD TONGUE REEDS. _ Be- 
sides all = will be fi up with an 


OCTAVE OUPLEIL which doubles the 
of the instrument. Lamp Stands, 
mocket for rage Beatty’ 3 Patent Stop Ac- 
tion, e.iso Sound Boa: &e., &e. It has 
a slidi ng lid ‘ane convenie nth; arranged 
handles for moving. The bellows, which 
are of the upright pattern, are made from 
the best qua my of rubber cloth, are of great 
power, and are fitted ee with steel we the 
and the best quality of pedal st 
Pedals, instead of being covered with care 
pet, are er metal, of neat design 
never get out of repair or worn, 


Forte, 


© appear- 
pret rt 








SPECIAL TEN-DAY OFFER. 








If you will remit me $59 and the 
p oman apes within 10 days 

he date hereof, I will box 
ae sida rs this Oryan, with Or- 
gan Bench, Book, etc., exactly the 
same as Tsell for $83. You should 
order immediately, and in no case 
later than 10 days. One year’s 
test trial given and a full n= 





tee for six years. 
Given under my Hand and Seal this, 
19th day of May, 1883. 
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date hereof, I he to accept this coupon for $24, as pa: ent c on m 
celebrated 24 Stop 35 Parlor Organ, with Benc y ete., Pororiding th 
coupon ; and I will ry "you a receipted pitt in full 
ioe @ ray aye aud wd ship yon the Organ just as it is advertisea, fully warranted for 
ears, Money ref th interest from date of remittance ie not as Fepre- 
Sontod (Si » 
Asa further inducement 3 re ¢ rovided 
you order immediately “gh io days,) 
agree rgan to your nearest ht station, 


ve , 
River, = that hat far on any west of it. is a rare 
it, as it were, at your very d Goer all freight prepaid, 
Order now; a ‘ed bycorrespondence. 
Enclosed find 59 for ner Ihave read 
ge LS ER lO agg pe and I o7 
this advertisemen' 


our state- 


or 


exact 
one year’s mee and ‘demand the sheen of my y money, with interest 


mt Acco! to your offer. Be t 7 par- 
yoda Station, and im wen chat Ki Railroa 

lant een Prepaid, 

day and remit apy y mean on that day, 


reNG his magnifie GIVEN’ IMMEDIATELY, 
ec DANIEL BEATTY Washington, New Jersey 
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RIDLEYN, 


Grand, Allen, & Orchard Sts., N.Y. 
DRESS SILKS. 


BLACK GROS GRAIN, 55c., 65c., and T5c. 

50 PIECES 24-INCH, $1; WORTH $1 50. 

BLACK SATIN RHADAMES, 49c., 59c., 
79c., 9c. 

15 PIECES 22-INCH, $1 05; WORTH $1 50. 

BLACK OTTOMAN EGYP TIAN, T5c., $1, $1 25, 
$1 50, $2, $2 25. 


BLACK SATIN DAMASSE, 


49c., T5c., 89c., 95e., $1 10, and $1 25. 


69c., 


2 PIECES BROCADE AND WATERED STRIPE, 
$1 50; WORTH $2 50. 

BLACK MOIRE FRANCAISE, 65c., T5c., 

10 PIECES VERY RICH QUALITY, $1; 

DRESS SILKS, ALL SHADES, 65c., 
$1 17 UP. 

BLACK SATINS, ALL COLORS, 49c.; 

SUMMER SILKS, 45c., 50c., 65c., T5c. 

FOULARDS, 39¢., 49c., 55c., 65c. 


PARASOLS 


In all the latest styles prevailing this season, 
and in all the various mountings. 


SAMPLES SENT ON 


85c., 95c. 
worth $2. 
T5c., 89c., $1, 


WORTH 85c. 


APPLICATION. 
ORDERS BY MAIL WELL ATTENDED TO, 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 313 to 321 Grand St., 
56, 58, 60, to 70 ALLEN ST., 


59, 61, 683, ORCHARD STREET, N. Y. 


ARISIAN. 
FLOWER CO. 


‘a. x a] 
BYVG POR DEES. 
8 West 14th St., mear 5th Avenue. 
Ladies in search of the latest and most correct designs in 
x Neo’ 

French Trimmed Bonnets and Round Hats, 
are respectfully invited to call and examine our im- 
portations of this week, direct from Paris. 
Ladies in want of the latest and most novel fancies 
in Bonnets and Hats are respectfully invited to 
examine Bonnets and Hats of Our Own Make. 
Mothers in search of beautiful Hats and Bonnets for 


Little Girls, Misses, and Haif-Grown Girls, will 
find special attractions in our stock. 


OUR PARTICULAR SPECIALTY. 


HATS FOR LITTLE BOYS, 
in varied and pleasing styles, 

BRIDAL GARNITU RES AND VEILS. 
Garnitores for Fvening Dresses and Waist Bouquets, 
in new and delightful combinations. 
JARDINIERES, BASKETS, AND WINDOW- BOXES 
AND JARDINIERE PL. ANTS in GREAT VARIETY, 


EVERALL BROS.. 
LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


No. 236 FIFTH AVENUE. 


Cloth Suits, 
Riding Habits, 
Jackets. 


TRY Goons 


BY MAIL! 


Over Three-Quarters of a Million in Stock. 
All bought for cash, and sold at lowest city prices. 
Silks, Shawls, Trimmings, Hosiery, 
pls = Ladies’ Dresses, rape, 
ents’ Furnishing Goo: 
Girl Outfits, &e. Samples, infor- 

Waorrine GUIDE” free on application 
ER ‘& CONARD, 9th & Market St., Philads. 


cp Piense ay where‘ you saw this Advertisement. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred onr WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mar. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL €. AUTION, 


We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Haxrer’s Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 


SEELEY'S 8 PILE PPE 


RUSEER 
aftected, the: 
by curing when 


phe AY Conve niently carried 
in the vest poc Ket. ready for use, without pain or inconve-. 
nience, affording immediate relief. Sold oy all druggists 
(ace ompanied with a package of Seeley’s Ointment on 
which ane pe rinted the ingredients) or sent by mail for $2. 
Beeley’s ‘uss Establishments, hestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa,, or 74 Fleet Street, London, England. 
FREE Scrap - Pictures, Visiting and Advertising 
Cards, Palettes and Printing Presses, includ- 


ing new set of Imported C ards, sent to any address for 
6 cts. CLARK CARD CO., Box 22, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 


( Jhromo V isiting C arda, no2 alike,for 1883,name on, 
and Illustrated Premium List, 10c. Warranted best 
sold. Agents wanted. L. - Jone #8 & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 


$5 to $90 per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 


Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


Messrs. JAMES McCREERY 
& CO. 


have transferred from their 
wholesale warerooms to retail 
counters their reserve stock 
of Black and Colored Satin 
Merveilleux and Levantine. 

The qualities formerly sold 
at $1 75 and $2 50 will be re- 
duced to $1 25 and $1 50 re- 
spectively. 


Messrs. JAMES McCREERY 
& Cco., 


Broadway, corner llth St., 
New York City. 


E, A. MORRISON, 
893 Broadway, N. Y., 
Importer of rich novelties in Passementeries, 
Fringes, Ornaments, and Buttons, especially 

adapted to those in want of really fine 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


For this season we will show, in addition to 


our regular stock of Plain and Beaded Fringes 
and Gimps, a line of Silk and Cashmere Em- 
broideries, Rat-tail Chenille Fringes, Plain and 


Shaded Feather Trimmings; and a complete as- 
sortment of new and desirable Buttons in plain, 
fancy, and artistic designs. 


TRIMMINGS MADE TO ORDER. 


P. S.—Wholesale 
third floors. 


1783. 
“ BRUNSWICK” 
VELVETEENS, 


BLACKS AND COLORS, 


Of unrivalled finish and durability. Equal to the best 
Lyons Silk Velvet. They have been heretofore con- 
trolled by the great London and Paris Magazins. The 
manufacturer has lately been persuaded to put them 
on the New York market. An opportunity never be- 
fore offered for securing the favorite winter fabric of 
Royalty in Europe. Sold by all the large dealers, 
Ack for the BRU NSWIC andl 


Department, second and 


«1883. 





TRADE MARK 


REGISTERED. 


Made in Cenoa, 


Genoa Silks are noted in Europe for purity of texture and wearing qualities. 
For sale by all first cls 


do not crack or cut, nor turn Gray like Lyons Silks. 


ba 


Joun Le Bovuritiier (formerly senior partner 
of the firm Le Boutillier Bros., of 48 East 14th 
Street) and Cuartes Le Bouri.tier have taken 
the buildings formerly occupied by the Co-opera- 
tive Dress Association, Nos. 31 & 33 West 23d 
Street, and Nos. 10 & 12 West 24th Street, 
where they will conduct the sale of 


FINE DRY GOODS 
AT RETAIL. 


SEVERAL NEW DEPARTMENTS have been 
added for 


Cloaks, Suits, Upholstery, &e. 


Careful attention will be given to all 
Mail Orders. 


Address 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


Of 23d Street, New York. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & C0. 


CARPETS. 


A superior line of Wiltons, Body Brussels, 


Tapestries, and Ingrains, 


At Extremely Low Prices. 


CANTON MATTINGS, 


In entirely new patterns, just opened. 


Broadway and 19th St. 


SILKS for PATCHWORK, 
In $1.00, $2.00, and $5.00 Packages; ail colors. 
AMERICAN PURCHASING CO., 196 Broadway. N.Y. 


italy. 
Being soft and 
s retailers trom #1. 2k t 


pliable, they 


0 83.00 


per yard, none genuine unless branded on the selvage ot every second yard. Jobbers supplied by the agents 


SHAEN & FITITIAN, 55. 





Leonard Street, New York. 





Every lady desires to be 





ful efficacy. 





to beauty is a clear, smooth, soft, and beautiful skin. 
appears handsome, even if her features are not perfect. 

Ladies afflicted with Tan, Freckles, Roagh or Discolored Skin, should lose no 
time in procuring and applying 


LAITIRD’S 


BLOOM OF YOUTH. 


It will immediately obliterate all such imperfections, and is entirely harmless. | 
It has been chemically analyzed by the 


every instance it has given entire satisfaction. 
tiful, give LAIRD’S BLOOM OF YOUTH a trial, 


SECRET OF A BEAUTIFUL FACE. 


considered handsome. The most important adjunct 


With this essential a lady 


3oard of Health of New York City, and | 
pronounced entirely free from any material injurious to the health or skin. 
Over two million ladies have used this delightful toilet preparation, and in 


Ladies, if you desire to be beau- 
and be convinced of its wonder- 


Sold by Fancy Goods Dealers and Druggists everywhere. 








AND WOVEN 


BROCHE 
THE 
Bon-Ton Costume 


for Seaside wear. 


The most FASHIONABLE, — 


Every second yard stamped with Trade-Mark. None others Genuine. 
TO BE PURCHASED FROM ALL FIRST-CLASS RETAILERS, FROM S0c. TO $2.50 A YARD. 


t?” Beware of Cheap Imitations under other names, which will never 
prove satisfactory. 








Price 75c. per Bottle. Depot, 83 John Street, N.Y. 


Recommended 
by every 
FASHION 
JOURNAL 
and 
WRITER 


in America, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY SUBSTITUTE FOR 


LYONS SILK VELVET, 








EGF. 


KOCH & SON, 


6th Ave. & 20th St.. New York.’ 


The immense success attending our 


SPECIAL SALE of 
BLACK and COLORED DRESS SILKS, 
BROCADES, and OTTOMANS, 


FRENCH and ENGLISH DRESS GOODS, 
SILK and LISLE THREAD HOSIERY 
LACES and EMBROIDERIES, 
has induced us to close, from two leading emnporters, 

the balance of this season's importation of 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
‘ > i” fh Dp 1 t eee fit 
SPRING WRAPS AND SUITS 
At less than 50 Cents on the Dollar. 
These 


good: S$ are superior to anything off red at 
similar prices in the Citu, and are marked at 
Jigures that will insure their rapid sale. 
Our spring and Summer 


) T «Er 
FASHION CATALOGUE, 

The most COMPLETE BOOK of its kind pub 

lis hed, now ready. 

6th Ave., 102, 104, and 106 W. 20th St. 


NEW ARRIVALS 


IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 


EMBROIDERIES. 


BLACK SILK EMBR ty RY, $1 AND $1 25; RE- 


DUCED FROM $2 AND $2 50 
CAC HEMIR & EMB ROIDE RY REDUCED 


FROM $1 50, 


FLOWERS. 


A RIC t. AND ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF 
NCH FLOWERS, AT PRICES 
AN EVER OFFERED 


LACES. 


FULL ASSORTMENT OF ALL THE 
LACE FLOUNCINGS, FROM 80c. UP. 


DUNCAN A. GRANT, 


28 W. 23d St. & 19 W. 22d St. 


GAMES AND SONGS 


OF 


AMERICAN CHILDREN. 


COLLECTED AND COMPARED 
By WILLIAM WELLS NEWELL. 


50. 


AT 50c. ; 


FINE 
FRE LOWER 
TH 


NEW 


Svo, Cloth, Ornamental Cover, $1 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ge Sent by mail, postaye prepaid, to an ne of the 
United States, on receipt of the pri 
Agents Wanted for 
Ane lent ~ Modern 
New : great Sea f 
World. “By Me li Dir HIPPEN, 
J. C. MCCURDY & CO., 632 CI t Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LADIES RUFFLING CO., i x 1075, New 1 

STRAP P i TURES, 280 Fine Pictures 
l l LU, by mail, on receipt of 

75 cents, stamps. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N. Y. 

$72 A WEE ma = 2aday at home easily made atly 
Outfit fr Add sTuur& Co., A ug ote. Makan 


HARPER'S PnIODICLLS 














Per Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINKE............4... ae 
HARPER'S WEEKLY........... “ 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR 4 ut 
The THREE above publications................1 0 | 
Any TWO above’ hamed , es 7 im 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE 1 5 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE ’ pe 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE f§ 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARI I RY 
One Year (52 Numbers).... 0 00 
Postane Free to ail subscribers in the United States 
or Canada 
The Volumes of the Wrexry a Bazat in with 
the first numbers January, the Volumes of the 
Youne Pror: \ the tirst Number for November, 
and the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for Juve and December of ¢ yeur 
Subseriptions w e ente with the Number of 
| each Peri urrent at the time of receipt of order, 
except In cases whe r wherwise directs 
Specimen copy of hia UNG Pror.e set i 
receipt of a three-cent stamp 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, r works of Travel, 
siogra History, | ] v, at es 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number, F stof 
Harper's Franklin Sauare Library w shed 
gratuitousiy on application to Harrer & Brorugns, 
Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 





Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss 
HARPER & BROTHERS. 

aa HARPER'S CATAI 
and four thousand 
Cents in Postage Stamps. 


SILK PATCHWORK: 


Send 4 8c. stamps for Samples. Gem S 


$66 


Address 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


OGUE, of 


volumes, mailed on 


between three 
f Niue 


receipt o 





Now Haven, Ch. 


a week in your own town. Terms and $5 ontfit 
free. Address H, Hatter & Co., Portland, Maine, 
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FACETIZ. 

Sam Forpuam kept a tavern on Long Island, and 
was considered the greatest character in the place. 
One evening the boys dropped in at the tavern, and 
found Sam as ready for mischief as they were them- 
selves, What should they do? Some one proposed 
whitewashing Norton's pigs. The very thing! There 
% a pall of wash in the yard, left from doing the fence. 
This Sam proposes their taking while he reconnoitres. 
No pigs! They must be in the yard. 

“Pl crawl through,” said Sam, “and drive ’em 
round, and as soon as they show their heads give ‘em 
the whitewash.” 

In he goes throngh the opening in the fence; but 
finding no pigs (the boys knew he wouldn't), he re- 
traces his steps, and receives the contents of the pail 
on his own head. He rises to the full realization of 
his baptism, and with a most ludicrous expression of 
countenance exclaims, “ What a musslamin! What 
wil Lucindy say?” 


Mr. Barnes, the clergyman of the place, boarded at 
Sam’s, and one day entertained the Rev. Mr. Carter, 
who was noted for the most dignified sobriety. They 
came to dinner so interested in their conversation that 
they were oblivious of what was going on around 
them, until startled by Sam's .powerful voice. He 
stood at the end of the table, with brandished knife, 
and in the most pompous attitude, and his request 
was in the form of a command: 

“ Mia-ter Barnes, will you ask the blessing of Al- 
mighty God ?” 

Mr. Barnes obeyed immediately, hardly able to sup- 
press his laughter, while Brother Carter looked wnut- 
terable things, being a stranger to Sam's peculiarities, 
and possibly having a wholesome dread of the blood- 
thirsty weapon he flourished so carelessly, 

——>—_— 


Five-year-old Joe was in five-year-old Harry's garden 
flying his kite, when Harry cut the string, and away 
went the kite sailing over the house-tops, whereupon 
Joe set up a tremendous howl. Out came Harry's 
mother to see what was the matter, and as soon as Joe 
had sobbed out his complaint, she said, “‘ Harry, you 


i Mf it 





are a very naughty boy to treat a visitor in that rude 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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way, and unless you apologize to Joe immediately I 
shall take away your kite and keep it for a week.” 

“ What's ’pologize ?” asked Harry, sulkily. 

“ Why, tell him you are sorry, and beg iis pardon.” 

But Harry hung his head, and made no move toward 
obeying her. 

* Very well,” said she; “I'm going into the house 
for five minutes, and if you haven’t apologized at the 
ye of that time you shall have no pudding for three 
days.” 

And no sooner had the door closed on her than Har- 
ry, with clinched fist, made a flying leap across the 
space that separated him from Joe (about three feet), 
at the same time yelling at the top of his voice, in the 
most vindictive manner, “ 1— beg — your — pardon.” 
And as the little fellow, with a scream of terror, un- 
able to withstand the combined shocks of leap and 
yell, tumbled flat on the ground, he added, in a lower 
but no less vindictive tome, “‘ And if ever you tell my 
mother any more tales "bout me I'll 'pologize again.” 

—_—_—_~—_——_ 


The Rev. Mr. Stocking, when on his wedding jour- 
ney one summer, was invited to occupy a certain pul- 
pit at Wappinger’s Falls, The gentleman, being very 
short of stature, was dubbed ** Half-hose” by the ladies 
of the congregation, who, when he gave out his text, 
“She hath done what she could,” smilingly accepted 
his apology in behalf of his wife for not having paired 


herself better. - 
TWO OTHER HEARTS. 


Full tender beamed the light of love down from his 
manly face 

As he pressed her to his bosom in a fervent, fond 
embrace ; 

No cost of others’ happiness found place within his 
thought; 

The weakness of life’s brittle thread no dim fore- 
bodings brought. 


But tenderer than the light of love, more brittle than 
life’s thread, 

The shrouds that — two other hearts gave up 
their withered dead; 

For cranning in his waistcoat, their glowing future 
cashed, 

Two excellent Havanas were very badly mashed. 

potetineilllianipvitaton 


A novel mode of advertising for a wife has been 
adopted by an inhabitant of a provincial town. A 
photograph of the gentleman is placea in the window 
of a shop-keeper, and underneath is the following no- 
tice: ‘Wanted, a female companion to the above. 
Apply at this office,” 
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ANGLOMANIA. 


FIRST AMERICAN DEVOTEE. ‘“ AWFULLY JOLLY WEATHER THIS, OLD CHAP.” 
SECOND AMERICAN DITTO, “‘ YES, 80 AWFULLY ENGLISH, DON'T YOU KNOW.” 











